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Estimated U^e of Wa^ei\ln the United States in 1975 



Murr^ and E. Bodette Reeves 



ABSTRACT 



Estimates of water 4ise in the United States in 1975 indicate 
that an average of about - 420 (billion gallons per 

day)-*»about 1.9^0 gallons per capita per day — was withdrawn 
for the four piincipal off-channel uses which are (1) public- 
supply (for do me sti^ commercial, and mdustriai uses), (2) rural 
(domestic and livestock), (3) irrigation, and (4) self-^uppUe^ 
industrial (including thermoelectric power). In 1975, with- 
dra^yals for these uses excee|ed by 11.^ percent the 370 bgd 
estimated for 1970. Increases in the various categories of 
off-channel water use since 1970 were: approximately 12.8 
percent for •self-supplied industry (mainly in electric-utility 
thermoelectric plants), 7.6 percent for pul^lic supplies, 10.0 , 
percent for rural supplies, and JO.s'percent for irrigation' 
Industrial water withdrawals included 70 bgd of saline water, a 
30 percent increase in 5 years. The fifth principal withdrawal 
use, hydroelectric power (an in-channel use), amouilted to 3,3pO 
bgd, a 5-year increase of 20.7 percent. In computing total 
^withdrawak, recycling withm a plant (reuse) is not counted, but 
withdrawal of the same water by a downstream user (cumulative 
>^thdrawals) is counted. The quantity of freshwater 
^ consumed — that is, water made unavailable for further possible 
withdrawal becausd of evaporation, incorporation m crops and 
manufactured products, and other causes — was estimated to 
averagCi 95 bg*d for 1975, an increase of about 10 percent since 
1970. 

Estimates of water withdrawn from the principal sources 
indicated that 8l2 bgd came from fresh ground water, 1 l2gd came 
from saline g|ound water, 260 bgd came from fresh surface 
water, 69 bgd came from saline surface water, and 0.5 bgd was 
reclaimed sewage. 

The average annual streamflow— simplified measure of the 
total available water Supply — is approximately 1,200 bgd in the 
conterminous United States. Total water withdrawn m 1975 for 
off-channel uses (withdrawals other than foi; hydroelectric 
power) amounted to about 34 percent of the ^average annual 
streamflow; 7.9 percent of the 1,200 bgd basic supply was 
consumed. Hgwever,, comparisons of Water Resources Council 
. regions indicate that the rate of withdrawal'was higher than'the 
locally de^ndable supply in the Mid-Atlantic, Missouri Basin^ 
Texas-Gulf, Rio Grande, Lower Colorado, and California regions. 
Consumption amouifted to nearly 24 percent of withdrawals in 
the conterminous United States; however, freshwater consump- 
tion amounted to only 6.5 percent otoff-channel withdrawals in 
the 9 Lastern regions, which include the Mississippi and Souris 
Rivers, but to 44.2 percent in the 9 Western regions, ranging 
from 30 percent to nearly 70 percent. In the Rio Grande and 



Lower Colorado regions, freshwater consumption in 1975 
continued to exceed the estimated' dependable supply of 
freshwater. ? 

INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this report is to present data on water 
withdrawn for use in the United States in 1^75 — ^a 
•continuation of a series of reports containing similaT 
kinds of data compiled by the UjS. Geological ^yrvey 
for every fifth year since 1950. The^district offices of 
the Geological Survey, some .through their cooperative 
programs with State and local organizations, furnished 
^statistical data Showing amounts of water withdrawn and 
consumed in States and Regions (frohtispiece) for five 
major categories of withdrawal iisej The quantitative 
assessments form a time series which shows trends in 
water use and is of value in appraising present — and 
planning future— utilization of the Nation's water 
resources. Quantities are shown in customary uruts used 
in the United States; however, they are expressed in 
metric units in another report by Murray and Reeves 
(1977). 

Each type of use has characteristically different 
effects on the reuse potential of the return flow; this 
reuse potential is a measure of the quality and quantity 
of water available for subsequent use. For example, 
irrigation return flow may be contaminated by pesticides 
and fertilizers, aod often, because of the high consump- 
tive use, the mineral content of the return flow is greatly 
increased (degradation). Thus, irrigation return flow is, 
on the average, less than fialf of the water diverted for 
irrigation use and has little reuse pote^^tiaK In contrast, 
nearly 90 percent of the water withdrawn for manufac- 
turing other industries, such as mining and con- 
struction, is returned to water sources for additional use. 
The nature and / concentration of industrial water 
pollutants vary widely in place and time, and the ratio of 
the return flow to the 'Original quantity diverted also 
varies. Generally almost 99 percent of the inflow to 
thermoelectric plants is discharged from the plants; the 



principal change in the water is an increase in its 
temperature. However, in lome instances, with closed- 
circuit cooling the quantity of water churned xan 
nearly equal the inflow. * 

RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 

Numerous report^ on the subject Of water use have 
been published in recent years. Generally these pertain 
either to. a specific use or cover a particular area for 
% which data- on the various categories of waW use are- 
given. Since 1950, the U.S. Geological Survey has 
complied available information into quinquennial 
reports of water use in the United States (MacKichan, 
1951, 1957; MacKichan and Kamm^er, 1961; Murray, 
1^68; Murray and Reeves, /1 972). Jhe information 
collected for 1970 was used in other reports, almanacs, 
and statistical abstracts requiring a water-use base.. 

Reports of inMcstigations of water use by State* 
agencies are often a (Jirect outgrowth of the Federal 
study. They are frequently the result of a cooperative 
project by a Stafe agency and the U.S. Geological 
Survey. Some of the* reports treat water use within the 
framework of the total v^ater resources* picture. One 
type of water-use study- that has received considerable 
attention. in recent years is systems analysis of water-use 
data for forecasting future water demands. 

The report on land and water uses in the United 
States for 1964 was updated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture - (1974a). ' TKe. Bureau of ^eclamatipij 
(1976a, b) published its 70th annual summary report of 
land and water use ^ project lands. A census 6f 
agriculture was taken in 1974 by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census; the data are being published by counties. States 
and regions. The census of irrigation for 1969 By the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973) presented detailed 
tables by farms and by irrigation organizations. 

Information fojrmerly contained in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ^'Livestock and Poultry Inventory'* 
was published ir> separate reports on aninfekl types by the 
Statistical Reporting Service, Crop Reporting Board 
(U.S. Dept. of Agriculture,. 1975, 1976a, b, c, d). T^hese 
inventories of hvestocWand poultry contained data^of 
importance in estin^ating the quantities of water used for , 
rural domestic and livestock purposes. 

Information on private and pubhc supplies formerly 
collected by the U.S. Public Health Service is being 
gathered by the Water Supply Division of the U.S.^ 
Environmental'Prptection Agency (1974, 1975a). Statis- 
tical d&ta on the major jl^blic water-supplv/^ystems in^ 
the United States have been published by/ihe American 
Water Works Association (1973). Their latest report, 
presents operating data for 768 utilities in 1970 and 861 
utilities in 1965. ' * ^ 

. . C 



One of the b^st summaries on water use for public 
supplies and other ^ses (Kailfmerer, 1976) for||^ 
X»iapter 2 of "Handbook of Water Resources and 

• Pollution Control/' ^ ^ 

A very comprehensive book on redufcing residential 

• Water use was prepared by Milne (1976). Besides jiving 
very explicit instructions on how to conserve water, an 

, extensive bibliography is included th^>^overs many 
facets bf water-resource management. ^ 

y The lat^t report of a series on water use\in 
manufacturing was j)ublished by the UJS. Bureau of die 
Census ^1975a) for the year 19J3 is a, companion 
volume to the 1972 cen^ of manufacturing estabHsh- 
mentft Reports on water use in mineral industries are 
produced similarly* a5 companion volumes to^the, census 
of mmefal Industries by the .U.S. Bureau of the Censas 
(1975^. Certain aspects of industrial water use on 
pollution and public water supplies have'been examined 
by Kollaj and -Brewer (1973, 1977) and price/cost 
sensitivity of water use in selected manufacturing 
industries has been analyzed by Kollar, Brewer, and- 
McAuley (1976). ' . ^ k^. ' 

The Federal Power Commission (1976a) reporte'd 
statistical data'for 1973 on air and water quality c6ntrol 
for themoelejctric plants; they^also published data on 
hydroelectric power resources of the United States 
(1976b), and continued the publication of monthly 
statistics on electric pdwer produced in the United 
States (1975b). 

The U.S. Geological Survey (Giusti and Meyer, 1977) 
studied the water consumed' by nuclear powerplants and 
their effect on the regional water-resource economy due 

^ to the increased competition for water. Hydrologic 
considerations included the need for modeling of low 
flows in terms of (1) ground-water inflow to a basin's 
nvers, (2))Bvapptranspir^ion from a basin, and (3).basin- 
wide^con§i5mptive wa\er withdrawals. 

V PRESENT INVESTIGATION 

The district "bffices* of the U.S. Geological Survey 
compiled water-use data for 407 areas from Federal, 
State, and local sources of information. The data were 
then assembled and combined by States (including^ 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) and 21 Water 
Resources Council regions. The resulting tables show 
quantities of water used and consumed for five major 
categories of withdrawal use (1) public supply (domestic, 
commerce, and industry), (2) ruilal (domestic and live- 
stock), (3) irrigation, (4) self-supplied industrial, and 
(5) hydroelectric power- (See tables 5 to 18.) Water used 
by electric utilities for thermoelectric power generation 
(both fossil fuel and nuclear energy) is "part of the 
industrial use, but, because of the magnitude of 



thermoelectric-power water use, it is also, listed sepa- 
rately as a subcategory (tables 9 artd 16). Similarly,^ the 
two subcategories of rural use and the two for public 
supply are shown separately. ^These categories and 
subcate'gories have been used'iri the earliei Geolo^cal 
Survey water-use circulars and can be aggregated or 
disaggregated to obtain comparative figures * for the 
various categories of water use — such as the threefold 
division inio domestic, agricultural, and industrial — 
appearing in ^Dther water-use reports.. The authors 
estimated water used for hydroelectric power generation 
in a few States by using statistics from two Federal 
Power Commission (1975b, 1976b) reports showing 
power generated \n the 50 States and the gross static 
head, and other pertinent information for individual 
plants. 

' TERMINOLOGY 

The terms and units used in this report are similar to 
those used m previous reports m this series, such as in 
the report for 1970 (Murray, and Reeves, 1972). When 
the term/*water use'' appears m this report, withdrawal 
use (the amount of water withdrawn from its source) is 
implied, this is equivalent to **mtake" or **water require- 
ment" as used m industry an^ agriculture, respectively, 
, The principal requisite for withdrawal use is that water"^ 
must be taken from a ground-water or surface-water 
soiAce and conveyed to the> place of use If the water is 
used mor^than once by rpcychng, it will d^ the wort of 
a greater quantity of water; the amount^ of this greater 
quantity ,> which is commonly called the **gross water 
use,'' is not evaluated m this re|5ort Jf, however,^ the 
water is returned to a stream, lake, aquifer, or other 
source and then withdrawn anew, the summation of 
successive withdrawals gives the total or **cumulative 
withdrawal^use>- ^ 

The terfns **water consumedt" **consilmptive use," or 
^^consumption'," as used in this report, refer to that part 
of the water withdrawn "that is no longer available 
because it'has been either evaporated, transpued, incor- 
porated into products and crops, consumed by man or 
livestock, or otherwise removed from the water environ- 
ment Water that is discharged into saltwater bodies after 
being used, and is not recoverable from^ a practical 
stlindpoint, is not classed as consumed. Water^with more 
than 1,000 milligrams of dissolved sohds per liter of 
solution is classed as "saline" irrespective of the nature, 
of the minerals pr^ent. In order for water to be 
classified as **reclaimdd sewage" (also referred to as 
"other water" to distinguish it fromrthat withdrawn 
from ordinary ground and surface water sources), the 
efflueiit from a sewage treatment plant must be divertej^ 
before it reaches a natural waterway and becomes part 
of the streamfl6w<^ 



Water obtained from a water Utihty that serves the 
general public is classed as a "public supply';" if a public 
supply IS either not available or nof used, the water is "self- 
supplied^" Indivfdual families and small communities not 
served by a water utihty are classed-as^^rural" with regard 
tow^teruse. 

In this report, water used to generate hydroelectric 
power (synonymous with "waterpower" in earhe? 
reports) is included with withdrawal uses because of its 
diversion through powerplants. The term "off-channel 
uses" has been used to represent all withdrawal uses other 
' than water withdrawn for hydroelectric power generation. 
The term "in-channel uses" encompasses all uses taking- 
place within the river channel itself and therefore includes 
water used^for hydroelectric power generation. The term 
"nonwithdrawal uses" includes water used for navigation; 
sport fishing, freshwater discharge into estuarine areas in 
order to maintain proper saliiyty, and the disposition and 
dilution of vtaste'water. The evaluation of norn^ithdrawal 
uses IS outside the scope of this report. 

Water-use data are reported as the average^aily 
quantities used derived from the annual use. The use is 
generally expressed m million gallons per day\U? two 
significant figures; however, irrigation use is^^^jrteirgiiceajti* 
units of 1,000 acre-feet per. year. An acre-foot of water 
IS the amount required to cover an acre (43,560 sq ft) to 
the depth ^f 1 foot (43,560 cu ft). A thousand of such 
units per year is very roilghly equal t(\ a flow of a million 
gallons per day for a year (1,000 acre-ft per yr equals 
0,89 m^d). Common equivalents of these units are given 
in table 1 . ' 

Table 1 — Hydraulic equivalents 

[Equivalent values, to three significant figures, are on the same 
horizontal hnej 



Million 
gallons 
per day 
(mgd) 


Bilhon 
^llons 
per day 
(6gd) 


Thousand 
acre-feet 
per year 


Thousand 
cubic 
feet 
per 
secopd 


Thousand 
gallons 

per 
minute 


Million' 
cubic 
meters 
per day 


* 1.0 


0.001 


1.12 


0.00155 


, 0.694 


0.00379 


1,000 


1.0 4. 


1,120 


1.55 


694 


3.79 


.893 


.000893 


1.0 


,00138 


.620 


.00338 


646 


.646 


724 


1.0 


449 


2.45 


1.44 


.00144 


1.61 


.00223 


1.0 


.00545 


264 


^264 


296 


.409 


184 


1.0 



, ' WITHDRAWAL USES 

Withdrawal use in this repprt embraces both off- 
channel and in-channel use and signifies that the water is 
physically withdrawn from a source, the locus of use can 
be either off-channel or in-channeL The subdivisions of 
off-channel uses in this report ,^ wfiich are (l)puyic 
supply (for domestic, commefcial,^ and industrial Uses), 
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(2) rural -(domestic and livestock), (3) imgation, and 
(4) self-supplied industrial (including' thermoelectric 
» power generation), follow historical patterns of cfassifi- 
pation. Furthermore, with certain modifications of the 
subcategories they can bf used readily in many water-USe 
models. The classification of water used for*developing 
hydroelectric power, as a- withdrawal use might be 
considered puristic, but, like other withdrawal uses, an . 
actuaf withdrawal amenable to measurement takes place. 
Frequently, the quantities of the water withdrawn th^t 
return to a source after use (return flow) are difficult to 
measure; however, the amounts that do not return to a 
source (water consumed) are .shown in most of the 
water-use tables which follow the text. Consumption of 
water for hydroelectric power generation is considered 
to be negligibly. and therefore is not shown. 

PUBLIC SUPPLIES* 

The quantity of water withdrawn "for pubhc supplies 
in 1975 was estimated as 29 bgd (billion gallons ffcr day) 
or an average of 168 gpd (gallmis per day) for each 
individual served. (See tables 5 and 12.) Included in this 
quantity was water )ost in the distribution systems and 
water supplied for carrying out public services such as 
firefighting, street washing, and water Tor municipal 
parks and swimming pools. It is estimated .that losses an^ , 
pubhc uses accounted for about 36 percent of with- 
drawals. In l975.> public-supply systems served about 
175 million people, about 80 percerit Qf the 
population — i slight increase in percentage since 1970. 
Because of economic factors (includmg" convenient 
access) many mdustrial and commercial estabhshments 
use public supplies, especially where the volume of water 
they require is small and the quahty of the water must 
be high, ^me large water-using industries also use public 
water systems for principal or auxiliary w^ater supplies. 
Among the commercial users are institutions and facil- 
ities, both civihan and mihtary, which are operated by 
various l&vels of government, local or FeSeraT.^om- 
merce and industry received approximately one-third of 
the.public-^pply withdrawals in 1975 — 9.1 bgd — fhe 
same proportion as in 1965 an9 1970. Jhe 6.7 bgd of 
water consumed (not available for reu^e) by public water 
supphes amounted to nearly 23 perdent of withdrawals, 
compared with 22 percent in 1965 and 1970. The larger 
cities were supplied principally by surface-water sources, 
which funriished nearly 64 percent of the pubhc-supply 
water. ^ » 

. RURAL USES 

The number of people who had their owr> supply*of 
domestic water was 42 million in fc075 — the same as in 
1965 but a million more than in 1970. However, the 



quantity of watef used increased to nearly 2.8 bgd from 
2.6 bjd in 1970, a 7.4-perGent increase^. (See tables 6 and 
13.) Similarly, the quantity of water used by livestock 
increased from 1.9 bgd to'2.1 bgd (14.5 percent). Only 
about 4.7 percent .of the rural domestic water was 
surface water,Jjut some 42 piercent of the water used for 
livestock was Surface water. The Quantities of rural 
domestic and livestock water consumed in 1^75 were 
1.4 and 2.0 bgd; these w^re 50 and 95 percent of 
withdrawals, respectively. Frequently the high consump- 
tive use for hvestock results from failure to limit; the 
an\ounts of ^water being supf)lied. In some instances', 
water frOm flowing artesian -wells and unbraked wind* 
mills is allowed to run over the laQd surface where the 
water is either evaporated or -transpired by ndnpro* 
ductive vegetation before it can rejoin a water source 
and be available for reuse. 

The per capita rate for rural domestic use is aboutV6 
gpd; this represents a quantity inteimediate between 
estimated low withdrawal rates in homes without 
running water and estimated high withdrawal rates in 
rural homes that have running w^er and are,equip|Kd 
with modern high-water-requirement appliances. 

IRRIGATION ' 

The quantity of water withdrawn for Irrigation in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands in 1975 
was estimated at 160 million acre-feet. (See tables 3, 7\ 
and 14, and figs. 1,3, and 10.) Uhis was an average rate of 
140 bgd, and the water was used on approximately 54 
million aci^^s of farmland.^his represents an increase in 
water use of about 10.9 per ceij^' over the 1970 estimate* 
and an increase in acreage of about 9.4 percent,. H is'to be 
expected that there will normally be large differences in 
water use from year to year where irrigation is used 
primarily to supplement natural rainfall. ^ \ 

Reliable estimate^ for consumptive use and for 
conveyance losses are difficult to obtain in States in 
which irrigation is a relatively new practice. Thus, some 
of the estimates of these types of data may be only 
rough approximations of actual conditions. Nevertheless, 
it is likely that better estimates were made of wat^used 
^per acre in 1^75 (than in 1970) aijd, in particular,, that 
the values given for water lost in conveyance in 1975 
were more realistic becaS^ of progressively* betfer 
records being kept by irrigation districts. A detailed 
study of comsumptive use of irrigation water in Wyoming 
was .made by Trelease and others/( 1970); and similar 
studies have been made for specific areas in some of the 
Western States. A general study of water consumption and 
requirements for ^rrigation was made by Jensen ( 1 973). 

The quantity of 'irrigation water estimated as 
consumed in 1975 was 89 million acre-feet (80 bgd); this 
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I-igure 1. — Map of the United States showing irrigation water withdrawals, by regions, 1975 



was about 56.4 percent of the water withdrawn. 
Conveyance loss was about 23 bgd or about 16 percent, 
of 1975 irrigation wuthdrawals, 1 percent less than the 
estimate for 1970; the decrease is related to 
(1) increasing quantities of groigid water being used in 
comparison with surface water and (?) the miich shorttr 
distance from the point of ground-water withdrawaUto 
the area of use as compared with surface water. Of the 
water lost in conveyance, 30 percent was estirhated to be 
, lost through evapotranspiration, and the "remaining 70 
percent lost through deep or shallow percolation. Sur- 
face water hirnished about 60 percent ofthe irrigation 
water and, except for a small fraction of 1 percent that 
was reclafmed sewage, ground ^^ater fumished the 
remaifider. A 5-gprcent increase in the quantity of 
ground water for irngation took place since 1970. The 
nine western regions used 93 percent of the water 
withdrawn for irrigation. In the Eastern United States, 
the South AUantic-Gulf and Lower Mississippi regions 
accounted for most of the water used for irrigation.^ 



SELF-SUPPLIED INDUSTRIAL WATER 

More water is withdrawn for industrial water use thaa 
for any 'Other category of withdrawal use. The amount 
uied in 1975 increased 11.3 percent over that used in 
1970. The amount of self^upplied industrial water used 
in the United States, Puerto Ricp, and the Virgin Islands 
in 1975 was estimated as. 240 bgd (tables 8 and 15) of 
which about 70 bgd was saline (29 percent). About 85* 
percent «f the industrial water was with^tawn in the 
eastern part of the Unite4 States (figs. ?*and 3). Water 
used by thermoelectric powerplants in 1975 was about 
200 bgd and constituted about 81 percent of industrial 
uses. Of the total water withdrawn by self-supplied 
^dustry, 92.6 percent of the wajer was used for coohng, 
andf2^.percent of all self-supplied industrial water was 
saline (fig. 4). . ^ * . 

!fc change in the relative proportion of so,urce of 
supply was, indicated in 1975 as ground water still 
supplied about 5 percent, surface about 95 percent, and 
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Figure 2^ — Map of the United States showing self-supplied industrial water withdrawals, by regions, 1975. 



reclaimed sewage only a fraction of '1 percent. For 
freshwater usfes, water consumed was about 1.5 pelcent 
by thermoelectric plants, about 1 1 percent by other 
industries, and about 3.6 percent by all industries. These 
values are higher than previous ones, ^thus indicating 
increased reuse of water.. 

Water withdrawals for fish farming, fish hatcheries^ 
and log ponds are considered industrial uses in this 
report. Industrial withdrawals for Arkansas and Alabama 
include appreciable quantities of water used for fish 
farming — 300 mgd and 22.6 mgd, respectively. 

THERMOELECTRIC POWER . 

In 1975, water used by thermoelectric plants 
amounted to about 190 bgd, an increase of about 18 
percent over the 1970 estimate. This compares with a 26 
percen; increase m power production, Because.of their 
large demand, thermoelectric plants furnish practically 
all of their own waier; less than one-half of 1 percent is 



w purchased from public supplies. Water used by electric- 
utility steampJants (tables 9 and 16) is 'tabulated 
separately from other industrial uses because of its 
magnitude. Not only does the power industry ^vithdraw 
the largest quantity of water for off-channel use, but the 
rate of increase in usage by thermoelectric powerp^nts 
makes self-supplied industrial use the fastest growing of 

' the major withdrawal uses (fig. 10). 

Some preliminary data by the Federal Power Com- 
mission (1976c) on 1975 production, when compared 
with similar data in its 1970 report, show that electric 
utihty production in 197^. reached a new record of over 
1,918 billion kWh (kikjwatt-hours). Thermoelectric 
(fuel-burning) plants gene.ated nearly 1,617 billion kWh 
or 84.3 percent of the total. Includedin this amount was 
nuclear plant production of 172 billion kWh or 9 
percenVof the total, a 689-percent incrQ^se since-1970. 
Total utility production, including hydroelectric, was 25 
percent above that in 1970. Utility hydroelectric^^ ^ 
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Figure 3 — Map of the United States showing^self-supplied industrial water withdrawals (upper vajue) and irrigation 
water withdrawals (lower value), in million gallons per day, by States, 1975. 



production, 301.5 billion kWh, was up 22 percent, and 
thermoelectric production was up 26 percent from the 
1970 levels. Combined'utihty and industrial production 
of 2.003 billioa kWh was 22 percent above the 1970 



ALL OTHER USES 




F igure 4. — Diagram showing characteristics of self-supplied 
industrial water use, 1975. 



figure. Industrial production of 84.9 billion kWh in 1975 
(about 4.2 percent of the combined total) -was 21 
percent less than industrial power generation in 1970. 
Water used by electric utilities in thermoelectric-power 
production is shown in tables 9 and 16, and that used by 
industrial establishments in generating their own thermo- 
electric power is included in^ "other self-supplied indus- 
trial uses" in tables 8 and 1 5. 

In' 1975 about 99 percent of the total water with- 
drawn by thermoelectric plants was used^for condensing 
spent steam from generators. Plants va?y widely as to the 
techniques used in disposal Of the cooling water afterit- 
has passed through the condefisers. Where water is 
expensive or scarce, cooling towers or ponds (Federal 
Power Commission, 1969) are employed so that the 
same water can bemused repeatedly in the condensers. 
Prevention of thermal pollution of the receiving water 
body is another factor that has caused socne plknts to 
resort to water-cooling devices. The quantity of water 
consumed by steamplants will ^crease as reuse of , water 
becomes more prevalent. About 1 percent of the water 
withdrawn in 1975 was consumed, compared with 
one-half of 1 percent in 1970. Saline water constituted 
33 percent of total withdrawals in 1975 compared with 
28 percent in 1970. It is likely that increasing amounts 
of saline water will be used in thermoelectric 
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powerplants; as the number of inland sites with adequate 
freshwater supplies for additional powerplants decreases, 
mofe plants will be located along th^ coasts. 

HYDROELECtRIC POWER. 

Hydroelectric power production in the United States in 
1975 was 22 percent greater than in 1970. The dUmulative 
-water withdrawal for hydroelectric power generation in 
1975 was estimated as 3,300 bgd (2-3/4 timesrthe average 
annual runoff in the conterminous United States). This 
compares with 2,800 bgd in 1970 — an increase of 
about 20.7 percent (tables 11 and 18). 7 . 

The quantities of water used for hydroelectric power 
in Michigan and Virginia were calculated from hydro- 
electric power production records of the Federal Power 
Commission (1975b, 1976b). The Commission also 
supplied data on water use for hydroelectric powerplants 
in Arizona, Iowa, and New Mexico. All other data was; 
obtained through district offices of the U.S. Geological 
Survey. 

Estimated quantities of water used may differ because 
of the manner in which individual estimators consider 
the amount of water from pumped storage that passes 
through hydroelectric plant*. In keeping with the past 
practice of considering only the initial water withdrawal 
of an industrial establishment, gross water use (the 
equivalent amount of water that would be required if no 
reuse or reci|:ciilation occurred in the plant) is normally 
not reported in this water-use report. However, with 
respect to h/droelectric power where water-use^ata are 
derived from .the amount of power developed and the 
height from which the water falls (without information 
regarding the number 6f times the water is pumped back 
to* the storage reservoir), gross water use, rather than net 
withdrawal use, is obtained. As pumped storage becomes 
more prevalent, it' will become an important factor in 
making water-use estimates. Although a very small 
quantity of water is evaporated in the generation of' 
hydroelectric power, repeated reuse of water within a 
pumped-storage powerpla'nt and the repeated reuse 
(cumulative withdrawals) which now occura in successive 
plants downstream (3,300 bgd withdrawn compared 
with a. total supply of 1,200 bgd), will cause some 
depletion of the available water suppfy. An estimated 1 1 
bgd (Meyers, 1962) consumed by evaporation from 
principal reservoirs and regulated lakes (irrespective of 
purpose) in the 17 Western States, and classified as a 
nonwithdrawal use, is equivalent to about 11.5 percent 
of the consumption by all off-channel withdrawal uses in 
1975. Total evaporation from reservoirs and regulated 
lakes ■ throughout the United States is undoubtedly 
causing a considerably larger reduction in available water 
than that indicated for the Western States alone. 



SUMMARY OF OPr-CHANNEL WATER WITHDRAWALS 
AND CONSUMPTION 

The estimated withdrawal of"^ 420 bgcf* for all 
off-channel uses (withdrawals for all purposes other than 
for hydroelectric power) in 1975 (tables 10 and 17) is 
about 11.5 percent greater than the 1970 withdrawal 
estimated by Murray and Reeves (1972). It indicates an 
average per capita withdrawal use of 1900 gpd (1,600 
gpd fresh) for the United States, Puerto Ricd, and the 
Virgin Islands. The percentages of off-channel with- 
drawal uses for the various categories in 1975 are shown * 
in figure 5. Freshwater consumed in 1975 was estimated 
at 96 bgd, and the percentages of water consumed by 
the various categories of withdrawal uses are also shown 
in figure 5. The percentages are nearly the same as in 
1970. Geographically, 84 percent of the water, was 
consumed in the 17 Western States, a decreas^e of 2 
percent since 1970, whereas 16 percent was consumed in 
the 31 Eastern States (fig. 6). The great diffoi^ence in per 
capita water use in the western regions and in eastern 
regions is shown in table 2. 

Per capita domestic use of water from public supf)lies 
by the relatively smaller population of the Western 
States is 27 percent higher than that of the Eastern 
States; however, per capita use in the West is only abomf 
19 percent higher than per capita use in the East when 
commercial and industrial uses of pubhc supplies are 
included. For all off-channel withdrawal uses, per capita 
use in the West is twice that in the East. When water 
used* for hydroelectric power development is included, 
per capita use in the West is three times that in the East. 
Similarly, per capita consumption^ of water in the West 
far exceeds that in the East, being about 12.4 times as 
gre^. These high consumptive and withdrawal uses and 
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96,000 million gallons 
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Figure 5. — Diagrams showing off-channel water withdrawals 
and freshwater consumed in 1975, by category. 
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Figure 6 — Map showing freshwater consumed in the 17 Western 
States compared with that in the 31 Kastern States. 1975 

the relative scarcity of water are major factors in the 
supply-versus-demand problems m the West. 

in 1.975. an average of about 82 bgd of fresh 
ground water, ! bgd of saline ground water. 260 
bgd of fresh surface water, and 69 bgd of saline 
surface water was withdrawn for off-channel uses 
(tables 10 and 1 7). Withdrawals (excluding hydroelectric 
use) of ground water and surface water, by States, are 
shown in figure 7 



Table 2. — Comparative per capita water withdrawals and water 
consumed (eastern and Western Water Resources Council 
regions and total United States), in gallons per day,^ 1975 

(All per capita data in this table have been rounded to two ^ 
significant figures) 



Public supplies only 



Popu- 
lation 



AU 



Total 

popu- 

Domes- lation 
tic and 1975 



All withdrawal 
, uses 



served ' public (m4- 
(mil- uses lions) 



lions) 



only' 



Fresh 
water 
con- 

Exclud- Includ- sumed, 
ing ing all off- 
hydro- hydro- chan- 
electric electric nel 
power power uses 



9 eastern 120.9 160 110 151.7 
WRC 
regions. 

9 western 50.8 190 140 61.3 
WRC 
regions. 

50 States • 172.7 170 120 214.2 
and Dis- 
trict of 
Columbia. 



1,500 11,000 97 



3.000 34,000 1,300 



1,900 17,000 440 



' Include^ water losses in systems. 



/ 




I igurc 7 — Map showing off-uhannel water withdrawals from ground-water sources (upper value) and from surface-water sources 
^ (lower value), in millionr gallons per day^ by States, 1975. 
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NONWITHpRAWAL USES 

Nonwithdrawal uses] or Water use not dependent on 
diversion of water -from ground- or surface-watef 
sources, usually ^re classified as flow uses br as onsite 
uses. Flow uses mentioned in the section on terminology 
are navig^jory^ sport fisl}ing Habitat, freshwater sweeten- 
ing of saline estuaries, and the disposition and dilution 
of waste water.,^ All of, these 'uses depend on water 
rurining freely in a defined channel. 0nsite uses may 
occur (I) when wat^r is present in a watercourse, lake, 
reservoir, or other body of wat^r. or (2) they maf occur 
when water is used to impcpve^.*jiatural conditions.' 
Evaporation from powerplant^^servofrs, which results 
from establishment and operation of a withdrawal-type 
water project, is an example of the first type of onsit^ 
use. and use of water for wetlands im{5irovement for 
wildlife habitat is an example of the second type. Thus, 
nonwithdrawal uses are ♦unportant in maintaining the 
environment and water must be provided for them. 
Quantitative estimates are more difficult to make for 
nonwithdrawal uses than for withdrawal uses; however, 
methods and procedure's for determining nonwithdrawaj 
uses will have to be devised for effective water-resources 
management because such uses affect the quantity and 
quality of the available water resources for all uses. 



Evaluation 6f the magnitude of nonwithdrawal uses 'is 
nfot within the scope of thi^ report. 

/ 

TRENDS IN WATER USE, 1950-75 

Table 3 shows the quantities of water withdrawn and 
consumed m the United States for 1950, 1955, 1965, 
1970, and 1975. The quantities derived froni freshwater 
and saline-water sources, ground- and surface-water 
sources, and from reclaimed sewage are shown. The 
percentage increases (or decreases) for. the various 
categories of water use and sources of supply for the 
period 1970 to 1975 are also indicated., Data in table 3 
for the period 1950 to 1970 were adapted from previous 
watef-use circulars by MacKichdn (1951, 1957) 
MacKichan and Kammerer (1961), Murray (1968), and 
Murray and Reeves, (1972). 

Figures 8 through 10 show steady rates of increase in 
water uses with only surface water used for irrigation 
showing an irregular trend; the amount of surface water 
used for irrigation declined from 1950 to I960, but 
increased about 8 percent between 1960 and 1965, and 
there was a 10-percent increase in the period 1965-70. 
The increase from 1970-75 was 3.7 percent. The 
average amount of water required per acre for irrigation 
in 1975 (2.9 acre-ft per acre) was slightly greater than in 



Table 3 — Changes in water withdrawals and water consumed in the United States, in billion gallons per day,, 1950- 75 
(Partial figures may not add to' totals because of independent rounding] 



1950 



1955 



1960 



1965 



1970 



Percent 
increase or 
deaease 
1975 1970-75' 



Total population (millions) 


. ^ 150.7 


164 


179.3 


193.8 


^205.9 


'217.5 


5.6 


Total withdrawals 


200 


240 


270 


310 


' 370 


420 


11.7 




14 


17 


21 


. 24 


27 


29 


' 7T9 


Rural domestic and livestock 


, 3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


4.0 


4.5- 


4.9 


' 10.3 


Irrigation 


'110 


110 


110 


120 


130 


140 


10.9 


Self-suppbed thermoelectric power use 


Mo 


72 


100 


130 


170 


190 


18.0 


Other seif-su implied industrial use 


'37 


39 


38 


46 


47 


44 


>.6 


Sources from which water was withdrawn 










' 






Fresh ground water 


34 


47 


50 


60 ^ 


, 68 


82 ' 


21.7 


Sahne ground water 


(••) 


.65 


.38^ 


.47 


> 1.0 


1.0 


-6.0 


Fresh surface water 


'160 


180 


190 . 


210 


250 


260 


5.1 


Saline surface water 


'10 


18 


31 


43 


53 


66 


30.9 


Reclaimed sewage 


(O 


.2 


, .1 


.7 


.5 


.5 


2.2 


Water consumed by off-channel uses 


(O 


(O 


61 


77 


•87 


•95 


9.9 


Water used for hydroelectric power . . 


MOO 


1,500 


2,000 


2,300 


2,800 


3,300 


20.7 



'Calculated from original unrounded computer^ printout 'Estimated distribution of 77 bgd reported by MacKichan 

figures fqr the two yedrs. (1951). 

'including Puerto Rico. » * Data not available. 

including Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 'Distribution of 170 bgd of freshwater and saline water 

'including an estimated 30 bgd in irrigation « conveyance , reported by MacKichan (1951 ). 
lo«««- •Freshwater only. / 
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rigure 8 — Graph showing trends in population and withdrawals of water in the United States. 1950-75. * 
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Figt^e 9 — Graphs showing trends in use of water for hydroelectric power and in all other withdrawal uses combined, 1950-75. 
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rijure 10 — Graphs shawjiij! trends in use of water for public supplies, rural supplies, irrigation, and sclf-supplied industry, 
' 1950-75 
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1970 and slightly less than in 1965 and 1960. However, 
the acreage irrigated in 1975 was about 9.4 percent 
greater than in 1970; this is considerably less than the 
ly-percent increase that took place Jrom i960 to 1965 
.and from 1 965 to 1970. 

The quantilies of >vater withdrawn and consumed- in 
1975 were- compared to projections and estimates made 
in the past of 450 bgd by Picton (1960), 51 Q bgd by 
Eliasberg (1960), 385 bgd by the Water Resources 
Council (1968), and 400 bgd by Wollfnan and Bonem^ 
(1971). Their projected water-use estimates for 1975 
averaged 435 bgd, which is remarkably close to the 
current estimates of 415-420 bgd. 

h appears that less water has been used than was 
forecast in the earlier estimates but slightly more than 
forecast m the latter ones. Trends established over the 
period 1950-70 have not changed greatly during the 
period 1970-75 (figs '8-10). A general slackening in 
the rate of increase for most uses over the past 5 years is 
detectable and confirmed when data of the last column 
of table 3 is compared with similar data, for 1965-70 
from U.S. Geological Survey Circular 676 (Murray and 
Reeves, 1972) Irrigation was exceptional in showing an 
increase of 10.8 percent for 1970-75 compared with 8 
percent for 1965-70. Both thermoelectric power and 
general "industrial water withdrawals showed marked 
dechnes in rates of change compared with the 1965-70 
rates. A shift m the source of supply is also shown by 
table 3 which indicates that the withdrawal of ground 
water ^ increased by more than 20 percent from 
1970-75,^ an even greater increase in withdrawal of 
saline surf'ace •water,^ 30.3 percent, took place from 
1970-75 The increase from 1970-75 in water with- 
drawals for hydroelectric power almost equaled the 
22-percent increase for 1965-70. Despite the slowdown 
in the rate of increase in withdrawals, the percentage 
increases in withdrawals averaged about twice the rate of 
population growth. The changes shown by table 3 and 
figures 8-10 can be attributed to several important 
factors' 

1. The deleterious effect on the economy Caused by the 

J 973 oil embargo had a braking effect on water 
use. 

2. Opportunities to develop additional fresh surface- 

wat^r supplies are becoming less, thereby hmiting 
this type of development and causing a switch to 
either ground water or saline surface water. 

3. A continually increasing demand on a finite quantity 

of a commodity builds up stresses of various types, 
including economic — the law of supply ai^ de-. 
mand. The effect of cost increases influence the 
quantities and alternative options of water use and 
may deterniine the point at which waste-water reuse 
becomes cost effective (Schmidt and Ross, 1975). 



4. The increased cost of fossil and nucleai^uel has put a 

prenyum on hydroelectric power development so 
that,.|toth in 1970 and 1975, the hydroelectric 
power produced exceeded 15 percent of public 
utility power production, and increased water use 
* was over 20 percent for each of the 5-year periods. 

5. Availability of water in a particular year, 'especially 

streamflow, strongly affects the quanitty of water 
used for irrrigation and hydroelectric power 
development. 



SUPPLY COMP4R6»-WITH CUMULATIVE, 



OFF-CHANNEt 




WITHDRAWALS 



Generally, demand KJTwat^j yust be met by the 
locally available supply. The quanuty available in some 
areas is much the same year after year, but in other 
regions unpredictable differences occur that result m 
variations from year to year. In addition to the yearly 
differencesi, seasonal differences of available water are to 
be expected in most areas. Cumulative withdrawals 
decrease the streamflow, and return flows increase it, 
thereby producing a net balance of available surface^ 
supply at a given time and place. In order to compensate 
for the various irregularities in availability, estabhshed 
practices of water-resources management include storage 
of water in reservoirs and artificial ground-water 
recharge. Importation of water from regions with greater 
natural supplies is also practiced in some areas. 
Woodward (1957) made estimates of dependable 
s"upplies in 1955 (based on the minimum monthly^Tlow 
at n)^jor points of use under existing conditions of 
developqient) and made a forecast of the dependable 
supply in 1980 (based on assumptions of future 
water-management practices). 

Important methods of determining dependable supply 
are the statistical analysis of streamflow records and 
evaluation of the degree to which reservoir storage assists 
streamflow in maintaining a satisfactory available 
supply. A number of papers on these subjects have been 
published. C. H. Hardison furnished water-supply data 
from such studies for the first national assessment of the 
Water Resources Council (1968). Table 4 shows cumula- 
tive,^ off-channel water withdrawals in 1975 compared 
with estimated dependable supply^ and with 
streamflow — both the total annual runoff an(f that 
ri»noff exceeded in 90 percent of the years. Comparisons 
of these data show a very favorable situation to exist In. 
the South Atlantic-Gulf, Northwest Pacific, and Ohio 
(which includes the Cumberlan4 River) regions — all are " 
areas of abundant supply. A somewhat less favorable 
relationship exists in the other seven eastern regions. 

In the eastern regions (excluding the Great Lakes 
region) and in the Pacific Northwest region, values for 
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"annual flows exceeded in 90 percent of the years" are 
high compared with dependable supplies (and off- 
channel withdrawals), which indicates that there is a 
natural dependability of supply. However, in the 
^Souris-Red-Rainy region, the Missouri Basin region, the 
Texas-Gulf region, the Rio Grande, region, the Upper 
Colorado region, the Lower Colorado region, and the 
Great Basin region, the flows exceeded in 90 percent of 
the years ar^ less than the dependable supplies and are 
less than the cumulative, off-channel water withdrawals 
in six of these seven regions (the exception is the 
Souris-Red-Rainy region), which indicates that these 
areas are most susceptible to drought and water 
shortages. . ' ^ ' 

In the West, th? Missourf Basin and Arkansas- White-Red 
regions have moderately large water supplies and favorable 
supplj'-to-demand relationships. In the Texas-Gulf 
region, cumulative, off-channel \^ater withdrawals form 
a large percentage of runoff, and: are greater than the 
1980 estimated dependable supply and greater than thfe * 
annual flow exceeded in 90 percent of the years; 30 
percent of the water withdrawn is c©nsumed (excluding 
any saline-water consumption)- which is high compare^ 
with consumption in the^ eastern region^. Th^ situation 
in the Rio Grande region is similar to that^ifi (he 
Texas-Gulf region; however, the supply is only a small 
fraction of that present in the latter region, and -the 
consumption in the Rio Grande region is greater than 
the dependable supply. The small quantity of water 
available in the Upper Colorado region has been made 
dependable through water-management practices; 
however, much of the flow is withdrawn for off-channel 
uses and about\alf of this water «is consumed. Both' 
water withdrawals and consumption in the Lower 
Colorado region exceed the supply originating in the 
area; this is' made possible by augmentation of the 
supply by -inflow of water from the Upper Colorado ^ 
region, importation of surface water, repeated with- 
drawals of flU same surface water, a/id fining of ground 
water. Large ground-water withdrawals are characteristic 
of the Texas-Gulf, Rio Grande, Arkansas-White-Red, 
Lower Colorado, and California regions. These regions 
contrast sharply, wtth numerous others in which fresh 
surface-water withdrawals approach total withdrawals ii^ 
magnitude. Considering the small, naturally availab'le 
water supply m the Great Basin region, off-channel 
water withdra>vals and" water Consumption are high. In 
the California region, the amount of runoff is moder- 
ately high; however, a large percentage of the runoff is 
withdjTawn*. The cumulative, off-channel water with- 
drawal in "the California region is. nearly twice the 
dependable supply, and the amount of water consumed 
exceeds the amount of fresh surface water withdraw<i ' 



and approaches Woodward's estimate of the dependable 
supply for 1980.*Here agmn, mining of ground water, 
repeated withdrawals of the same surface water, and 
importation of surface water have made possible the 
high withdrawals and consumptions. In the Hawaii 
region, only about 20 percent of the runoff is .'Used an4 6 
percent is consumed; withdlaWals are principally from 
aquifers (gri)tmd water):. . ^ , 

In addition to ike need for an adequate water supply, 
water-quality conditions must be suitable if supply and 
demand are to be in balance. For this reason, it is 
necessary to anticipate the magnitude of the. various 
categories of water use (with, their attendant consump- 
tion) in the future. The different uses vary widely as to 
the degree to, which they degrade the siipply and ^fect 
the reuse potenfial of the return flows* Trends 
established over the past 25 years, assuming near normal 
streamflows, indicate that the magnitude of withdrawals 
m the United States in 1980 may be about 220 bgd for 
thermoelectric power, 140 b24 for irrigation, SQ bgd for 
self-supplied industry, 30 bga for public supplies,- and 5 , 
bgd for rul-al domestic and stock purposes. Hoover, 
these estimates are subject to large errors, and changes in ' 
the rata of population growth will affect the magnitude 
of future withdrawals, especially those for public 
supplies. Any marked departure from normal precipita- 
tion and resulting streamflow would strongly affect the 
withdrawals- for irrigation, uidustry, and hydroelectric 
power. The 'estimatjed cumulativeV off -channel, water 
withdrawal of 450 bgd in 1980 is less than that 
estimated about 15 and*20 years ago in the reports of 
Picton, Eliasbergr^nd Woodward. Wollman and Bonem 
(r971) indicated that extensive recirculation of water 
may greatly lower water wiflTdrawals in 1980, and tht 
Committee on Technologies^ and Water; National 
Ac^emy of Sciences (1971) has also discussed technical 
developments which may affect wat^r supply and water 
use m the future. The Committee placed emj^hasis on 
^developments which would improve the supply and 
lower the demand. However," as of 1975, it appeared that 
greater stresses would have to develop on the supply- 
demand situation to bring about large decreases in water ■ 
withdrawals in the near future. 

Figure .1 1 shows relationships of supply, withdrawal ^ 
use. and consumptive use for the- conterminous United 
States. Similar compausons for the 1 7 Western States are 
given in figure 12. The figures indicate that the 
aggregated, off-channel withdrawals of freshwater in the 
contermmous States are about 73 percent, and that 
consumption is about 20 percent, of the estimated 
dependable supply (473 b'gd) for 1975 (obtained by 
interpolatior|from Woodward Vvalues). In the Western 
States (nearly equivalent to the nine western regions), 
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Figure 1 1. — Graph showing water supply and cumulative, 
off-channel water withdrawals in the 48 conterminous States. 
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Figure 12. — Graph showing water supply and cumulative, 
off-channo) water withdrawals in the 17 Western States 

cumulative, off-channel withdrawals (163 bgd) are over 
80 percent of the estimated dependable supply (2(X) 
bg(^for 1975 and consumption (80-bgd) is about 40 
peiVit of that supply. Two factors limit the usefulness 
of these /igures— the cumulative, off-channel with- 
drawal totals represent to an unspecified degree a 
number of repeated withdrawals of the same water by 
different users, and the withdrawal data als6 represent 
national or regional aver)ag«s and, therefore » hide^local 
water shortages. Such shortages often lead to reuse so 
that gross use can exceed the dependable supply; 
}iowever, the recycling within a plant leads to increased 

.consumption. Water that has been consumed is, of 
course, no longer available for reuse; tl^frefore, 
consumption of 40 percent of the water in^e West 

- under the present regijjien presages continuing and 
increasing water-supply problems. Also, .loss (con- 
sumption) of a large percentage of the water in any 

^ region may cause serious impairment (degradation) in 
the quality of the remaining water and, in addition, the 
volume and flow (velocity) of the remaining water may 



be insufficient for essei^tial non-witjidrawal uses-^ven 
for.those which have no quality-of-water constraints. 

As lon^^as there is no slackening of the rates of water^ 
withdrawal, and water consumption, major attention 
must b6 given to water-management problems so that 
maximum benefits will be obtained from liie of the 
Nation's water resources. In addition, to increased 
storage facilities, artificial recharge of ground water, 
si^pressron of evaporation and unproductive transpira- 
tion, and interbasin transfer of water, improvements are 
needed in other techniques such as mificiai induction of 
precipitation and desalination of wjter. 
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Table 4. — Supply compared with cumulative, off -channel waiter withdrawals, by region, 1975 

c ■ . • 

' [Partial figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding] 



Area* 
(1,000 
sq mi) 



Average runoff* 



Inches 
per year 



Bgd 



Estimated 
denpendable 
supply*. 1980 
(bgd) 



Withdraw; 
197 
(bg( 



-4- 



Frcsh- 
water 
consumed 
1975 
(bgd) 



Aiuiual flow* 
exceeded in 
^90 percent 
of years 
(bgd) 



New.EnglanJ 7 59 24 67 

Mid- Atlantic 102 18 * 84 

South Atlantic^Julf 270 15 197 

Great Lakes 126 12 75 

Ohk) 163 16 125 

Tennessee^ . . 41 21 41 

Upper Mississippi 190 7.2 65 

Lower Mississippi 96 17 79 

Souris-Red-Rainy * 59 2.2 6.2 

Missouri Basin 515 2.2 54 

Arkansas-White-Red 265 6.0 ' 73 

TexaiM^ulf 175 3.9 32 

Rio Grande 136 .8 5.0 

Upper Colorado HO 2.5 13 

Lower Colorado 137 .5 3.2 

Great Basin 185 1.0 7.5 

Pacific Northwest 271 16 210 

CaUforttia ' 120 ^.0 62 

United States (conterminous) . . . 3,020 8.S 1.200 

Alaska 590 (*) (*) 

Hawau 6.4 44 13 

Caribbean 3.4 («) («) 

' Grand total 3,620 («) (*) 

' ' Modified from table 31, U.S. Geological Survey Circultr.556. p. 52. 
'Woodward (1957), p. 49, with minor modifications. 
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n% 

.80 
5.5 

.09 
15 
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129 
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11 
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Fresh surface 
water^ 

withdrawn* 
1975 
(bgd) 
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16 
11 
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9.7 
3.0 
3.9 
3.5 
5.4 
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416 
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* Including someoninor interregional diversl9n«, 
^ Data not available. . 
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State 



Table 5. — Water used^or public supplies, by States: 1975 
[Partial figures may not add to totaU because of independent rounding] 

Water withdrawn 




Ground , 
water * 
(thousands) 



Alabama g72 

Alaska 9g 9 

Arizona gjp 

Arkansas ^ 745 

California ;, . . . g^4o 

Colorado 273 

Connecticut 283 

Delaware 242 

^^ol^(^si : g 010 

Georgia 1080 

Hawaii \ 7^7 

Idaho ; 477 

3,690 

1,620 

'owa ' 1^520 

Kansas gg2 

Kentucky 304 

Louisiana ^ l,6i30 

r '153 

Maryland 404 

Massachusetts , . y 420 

Michigan 1,400 

Minnesota \ 5go 

Mississippi 1,510 

Missouri g25 

Montana 

Nebraska 945 

Nevada \\\ 256 

Ncw'Hampshirc 354 ^ 

New Jersey 2»470 



Surface 
water 
(thousands) 

1,520 

84.8 
1,070 
740 
11,300 
\ 

1,910 
2,120 
193 
807 
2^00 

41.8 
42.7 

7,000 

2,010 
505 

815 
2,250 
1,680 

591 
2,850 

3,920 
5,670 
1,120 
^256 
3,0ltf 

339 
210 
' 290 
330 
4,170 



All water 
(thousands) 



d2,390 
184 
1,880 
• 1,490 
19,900 

2,180 
2,400 
435 
6,820 
3,580 

.808 
520 
10,700 
-3,630 
2,030 

1,700 
. 2,550 
3,310 
744 
3,^250 

5,350 
7,070 
2,700 
1,760 
3,840 

498 
1,160 
545 
684 
6»630 



Ground 
water 
(mgd) 

120 
35 
270 
89 
1,700 



Surface Industrial and 
water ^P^^ % commercial 
(mgd) ^"^^^ ^> u«5 
(mgd) 

380 . 500 210 

46 81 442 

130 40a 211— 

120* 210 139 -H. 

2,000 ^ 3,700 185 
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380 




200 


'34 


290 


320 


134 


29 


45 


74 


171 


980 


170 


1,100 


168 


150 


410 


570 


158 


170 


11 


1 QA 


228 


110 ^ 


10 


120 


/Jo 


.700 


1,400 


2,100 


199 


230 


300 


, 530 


146 


220 


80 


300 


146 


140. 


150 


290 


170 


38 


220 


260 


101 


200 


300 


500 


iS2 


19 


87 


110 


143 


47 


430 


, 480 


147 


170 


600 


780 


145 


240 


9^50 


1,200 


168 


180 


180 


360 


135 


180 


34 


210 


120 


120 


490 


610 


158 


42 




130 


267 


220 • 


62 


290' 


248 


72 


100 


170 


' 321 


38 


41 


79 


. 115 


370. 


590 


960 


145 



Domestic 
use and 
losses' 
(mgd) 



Freshwater 
consumed 
(mgd) 



270 ^ 


240 , 


40 


- 1.0 


80 


4. 


60 


\340 


200 


70 


140 < 


62 


720 


3,000 


1,500 


1 nn 


340 


110 


1 1A 

110 


210 


. 110 


16 


59 


16 


210 


. 930 


590 


320 




1 ^A 
Hi) 


36 


150 


55 


6.9 . 


120 


34 


630 


1,500 


21 


160 * 


370 


53 




0 1 A 

zw 


44 


70 


220 


' h 


* 87 


170 


26 


n£. 


430 


280 


36 


71 


21 


86 


390 


23 






330 


450 


39 


650 


530 


98 


140 


220 ' 


36 


46 


170 


62 


110 


490 


J 20 


51 


82 


49 


/-69 


220 


57 


59 


120 . 


52 


23 


55 


4.3 


190 


770 


190 



28 







7'>7 


04 


701 


1 7ft 


1 7 
1 / 


10A ■- 

lyu 


7i<; 


1 1 
1 1 


1 fift 

loU 


fli 

53 


New York 




4,030 


13,600 


17,700 


560 


2,200 


2.700 


154 


1,300 


1,400 


520 






512 


2,370 


2,880 


57 


430 


490 


169 


200 


290 


97 








7nii 




7A 
X4 


^0 


<A 


1 ift 

13U 


1 < 

3.3 


40 


r 70 

Zy 








< 77A ' 


5,3 lU 


AAA 
4UU 


1 AAA 


1 AAA 
1,4UU 


i<;7 

ID / 


71ft 
ZIU 


1 7AA 
, 1,^UU 


71 A 

ZIU 






1 non 




7 

Z,o4U 


1 Aft 
14U 


7AA 


TAn 
340 


1 1ft 
13U 


lift 
1 lU 


7 in 
zw 


1 AA 

14U 






344 


852 


1,200 


65 


160 


230 


190 


86 


140 


46 






1,860 


7,540 


9,400 


• 350 


1,300' 


1,700 


178 


480 


1,200 


170 










flC7 


14 


o< 

7J 


lift 

IIU 


1 7Q 

IZo 


DO 


44 


3.3 








1 1 nn 
i,iUU 




<Q 

J7 


77A 


17ft 
3ZU 


7A7 


1 'tA 
14U 


ion 

ItU 


^0 
^7 


dOUin L/«K0l2 ....... 










10 

J7 


1 fl 
16 


3o 


1^0 


77 


l#i 
30 


1 A 
14 






1,520 


2,060 


3,380 


170 


270 


440 


130 


140 


, 300 


50 


Texas 




4,370 


5,190 


9^60 


840 


840 


1,700 


176 


550 


1,100 


730 


/ f Itah 










1 ftA 
loU 


1 ^A 

^ 130 


• lift 

33U 


111 

331 


77 
Z 1 


3UU 


1 lA 
13U 


'X/mrmfln f 










lO 




AC 

40 


1 ^A 
13U 


1 c 
13 


^A 
3U 


< A 










7in 
J, / lU 


77 


17A 


AAft 
44U 


110 
1 17 


7AA 


7AA 


J 17 
iZ 






1,840 


1,150 


2,990 


270 


500 


770 


256 , 




430 


130 


West Virginisr 




M7 


687 


1,000 


33. 


120 


150 


154 


W 72 


83 


.4 






1 


i,J,lU 


7 o#^n 


1 0A 


77A 


Ann 
4oU 


130 


71 A 
^lU 


a3U 


A#^ 
40 


Wyoming 




114 


178 ' 


292 


22 


33 


JO 


171 


1 o 




lO 


District of Columbia . . 


7 


0 


* 716 


716 ' 


0 


150 


\ 150 


215 


so 


100 


15 


Puerto Rico -Virgin Islands. . 


408 


1,920 


2,320 


59 


-^0 


290 


125 


18 


270 


- . 42 



United States' 64,700 



110,000 



175,000 11,000 19,000 29,000 



168 9,100 20,000 6,700 
* 



* Includes public use. 

^Including Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
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Table 6 — Wif^r for rural use, Tn mittion gallons per day. by States, 1975 
[Partial figures may no t add to totals becau* of independent roUnding) • 
Domestic lue 



Livestock use 



Surface 
wa^er 



State Withdrawn 

, Ground 

. water 

Alabama 59 

Alaska ^ 2 

Arizona 32 

Arkansas 4^ 

California 1 20 

Colorado 22 

Connecticut 5q 

Delaware ' ^ 20 

Flonda • / 200 

Georgia 

Hawaii 2 

Idaho 27 

Illinois 24 

Indiana ^2 

^owa...., 52 

Kansas 

Kentucky 24 

Louisiana 42 

Maine 24 

Maryland 49 

Nfassachusetts 25 

Michigan......; 26O 

Minnesota ............ 39 

Mississippi .... 21 

Missoun "42 

Montana 2o q 

Nebraska 2o q 

Nevada ?. ^9 

New Hampshire 3 2 

New Jersey 2 10 



Domcstic'and livestock uses 



All 
water 



0 

3.0 

0 

0 

8.6 

1.4 

0 
0 

2.0 
0 

0 

3.9 
3.2 
13 

.1 

.4.2 
4.0 
0 

1.4 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
15 



.5 
.3 



59 
9.2 

ii 

46 

120 

13' , 
50 
10 
200 , 
59 

.3 



31 
17 
100 
51 

62 
38 
42 
16 
49 

25 
160 
89 
21 
58 

20 

20 
8.4 
8.5 
110 



Fresh- ^ 
water 
consumed 



59 

.4 

24 
46 
74 

2.7 
26 

1.1 
49 
. 59 

.3 
7.6 
12 
31 
20 

59 
30 
42 

5.3 
32 

3.0 
26 

8.7 
19 
26 

20 
20 
5.0 
.4 

53 



Withdrawn 



Ground 
water 



Surface 
water 



AH 
watet 



Fresh- 
water ' 
consumed 



Withdrawn 



Ground 
water 



Surface 
water 



AU 
water 



15 
0 
30 
28 
42 

22 

.5 
2.9 
51 
9.6 

5.6 
20 
• 32 
38 
94 

30 
4.6 
9.8 

, 0 
10 

.8 

19 
66 
11 
39 

18 • 
93 
3.9 

-3 
1.5. 



20 
0 
13 
19 
59 

16 
2.5 
0 

12 
' 15 

.1 
2.0 
iO 
27 
22 

' 35 
42 
8.7 
0 

.5 

i. 

.6 
5.7 
. 11 
' 17 
^20- 

^8 
23 
8.0 
.6 
.8 



34 
0 
43 
48 • 
100 

38 
3.0 
2.9 

63 

24 

5.7 
22 
42 
65 
120 

65 

46 , 

^18 
(k 
11 ^ 

1.4 
25 
77 

150 

36 
120 
12 

' .9 
2.3 



34 
0 
43 
48 

54 . 

34 
3.0 
2.3 

63" 

24 

5.2 
19 
42 
59 
120 

64 
46 
18 

0 



1.4 
22 
76 
29 
140' 

35 
110 
8.8 




34 

50 
13 
250 
69 

, 5.9 

47 

46 
130 
140 



17 

2.5 

0 
14 
15 

- .1 

5.9 
13 
40 
22 



93^ 
9.2 
74 
94 

230 , 

51 
53 
13 
270 
84 

A 

6.0 

53 

60 
170 ' 
170 



88 


39 * 


130 


38 


46 


84 


51 


8.7-^ 


60 


14 


1.4 


' 16 


60 


.5 


60 


26 


.6 


. 27 


180 


5.7 


190 


150^ 


11 


^170 


33 


17 


• .50 


81 


130 


210 


38 


18- 


55 


110. 


'23 


'l40 


12 


8.5 


20 


8.5 


.9 • 


9.4 


110 


.8 


110 



Fre?h-' 
water • 
consumed 



93 

.4 

66 

94 . 
130 

37 

29 . 
3.4 
110 
84 

5.5 

27 : 
54 
90 
140 

120 
77 
60 

5.3 
43 

4.4 . 
48 

85 • 
48 
170 

55 
130 
14 

sl= 32 



to 





. 24 , 


.6 


24 


13 . 


i3 * 


3J/ 


, 44 


43, 


37 




32, 


v.«8 


56 




120 ' 


0 


120 . 


12 ' 


25 


13^ 


>^ ^ 38 


34 


150 




13, 


160 


47 




• 140 


0 


140 


NO 


45 


6.8 


- 52; 


52 


J90 




6.8 


190 


190 




\i 


.1 


17 • 


17 ' 


12 


7.6 


20 


. 20 • 


28 




7.7 


36 


36 • 




99 




110 


• 77 


35 


23 
- 


.^58 


54 


130 


• 


34 


170 


130 




26 


4.6 


31 


• 28 


9.1 


60 


69 


69 ' 


^ 35 




64 


100 


96 




150' 






« 150 


• 3.0 


19 


22 


22 


160 




38 


190 


170 


Pennsyjv^nui ....... .T*. . > . . 


120 • 


' 6 


120 


12 


44 


7 A 




'tit 


1 rU 




7 A 


1 f u 


jO 




^ ' 4:4 


0 


4.4 


.7 • 


.1 


.1 


.2 


.2 


4.5 




.1 


.4.6 






46 ' 


0 


46 


' 46 


27 


33 


60 


60 


\ 73 

\ 




33 


110 


110 


South Dakota * . . : . 


15 


• .6' 


. 15 


10 


94 


13 


110 


92 


110 




14 


120- 


100 




41 . 


0 • 


41 


11 


6.4 


'32 


38 


34 


47 




32 


79 


45 




120 


0 


120 


120 


120 


64 


180 


180 












Utah 


23 


.2 


23 


2.2 


34 


# 3.2 


37 


11 


57 




3.4 


60 


14 




16 


5.4 


19 


.9 ' 


' 5.7 


3.0 


8.7 


8.7 


22 




5.4 


27 


9.6 


- 

Wt^mz 


84 


.2 


84 


4.3 


; 6.0 


19 


25 


15 


90 




19 


^ 110 


19 




39 


11 


50 


18 


4.1 


1.9 




3.1 


44 




13 


56 


21 . 


West Virginia . . 


21 


7 




1 

. 1 


Q 


0.0 




0.4 


22 






29 


0.5 . 




70 


0 


70 


6.9 


55 


16 


70 


70 


\ 130 




16 


140 


77 




7.9 


1.1 


9.0 


6.4 


4.1 


16 


20 


19 


12 


1 


17 


29 


26 


District of ColumlMJi 


P 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


hierto Rico-Vir^ Islands. . 


2.2=^ 


18 


20 


4:3 


1.4 


7.7 


9.1 


9.1 


3.6 




26 


30 


13 


United States* 


2.7db 


130 


15.800. 


1.400 1 


1.200 


890 


2.100 


2.000 


3.900 


i.obo 


4.900 


3.400 



* Including Puerto Rico and Virgin blandf. 
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Table 7. — Water used for irrigation, by States, 1975 
[Partial figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding] 



State 



Acrts 
irrigated 
(1,000 

acres) 



Total water withdrawn 
(1,000 acre-feet per year) 



. Grdund 
water 



Surface 
water 



Re- 
claimed 
sewage 



water 



Freshwater 
consumed 

(1,000 
•aprft/yr) . 



Convey- 
ance, loss 
(LOOO 
acTt/yr) 



Total water >*ifhdrawn (million 





gallons ( 


V day) 






^Convey 






\ Re- 
claimed 




consumed 


anoc 
loss 
(mgd) 


f»TniiTid 

.water 


Surface 
water 


A 11 

All 
water 


(mg<l) 






sewage 






6.6 


, 15 


0 


22 


22 


0 


n 
u 


u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4,200 


S?,800 


54 


7,000 


5,400 


250 


2,100 


350 


0 


2,400 


1,800 


170 


17,000 


18,000 


160 


35,000 


21,000 


5,300 • 


2,500 


6,700 


80 


9,300 


5,100 


1,000 


' .4 


3.9 


, 0 


4.3 


4.3 


0 


12 


1.8 


^0 


14 


14 


0 


1,200 


1,600 


0 


2,900 


1,300 


220 


24 


40 


0 


63 


63 


0 


.430 


520 


' 0 


950 


500 


450 


3,500 


12,000 


5.6 


15,000 


4,700 


4,300 


29 


12 


^ 0 


.41 


41 


0 


24 


10 


0 


34 


33 


' 0 


18 


2.2 


0 


21 


21 


, 0 


4,600 


330 


. 0 • 


'I 
5,000 


3,800 * 


110 


.1 


2.6 


0 


2,7 


m 2.6 

1,900 


0 


m 


1,100 


.'0 


1,900 


610 


0 * 


8.5 


0 


8.5 


8,5 


0 


4.1 


5.2 


.2 


9.5 


9.4 


0 



Alabama ^ ' 32 

Alaska o 

Arizona^. \ 1,400 

Arkansas'^. 1,400 

California ^ 9,000 

'Colorado 3,100 

Connecticut . . . 15 



Delaware 

Florida rT 

Georgia *. r... f 

Hawaii . . .\ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana t 

lowat 



22' 
2,000 
120 

140- 
"3,800 
68 
43 

57 



Kentucky 

Louisiana ^ . 

Maine . : 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . , . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 



39 
110 
140 
390 
260 



Montana 2,400 

Nebraska 5,600 

Nevada 860 

New Hampshire 6.0 

New Jersey 130 



7.2 
0 

4,700 
2,300 
18,000 

2,800 . 

r4 

14 

. 1,400 
' 26 

480 

3,900 
32 
26 
21 



17 
0 

3,100 
390 
20,000 

7,500 
4.4 
2.1 

1,800 ^ 
44 

' 580 
13,000 

14 
11 

2.6 



0 

' 0 
60 
0 
180 

90 
0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

6.2 
0 
0 
0 



24* 

^,9K)0 
2,700 
39,000 



10,000 
4.8 
16 
3,200 , 
71 " 

1,100 
17,000 
46' 
37 
23 



12 
27 
26 
620 
100 

120 
5,900 
590 
0 
120 



v25. 
44 

26 

140 

6.0 



12,000 
2,300 
2,900 
' 6.1 
40 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o( 

0 

3.7 

0 

0 



12,000 
8,200 
3,500 
6.1 
160 



2* 
0 

6,000 ^ 
2,000 " 
23,000 

• ^ 

5,700 
4.8 

.16 . 
1,400 ^ 

, '71 

560 
5,300 
' 46 
37 
23 



3,000 


5,200 


370 


tf 


5,600 


4,300 


10 


.1 


2.9 


0 


3.0 


2.9 


780 


900 


1,300 


0 


2,200 


2,200 


21 


0 


9.5 


0 . 


9.5 


9.5 


22 


4.6 


5.9 


.2 


11 


\0 



0 * 
0 

• 280 
190 
5,90il> 

1,200 
0 

0 . 
^40 

0 ' 

500 
4,800 
0 
0 
0. 

120 

- 69^' 
0 
0 



37 


37 


0 


11 


22 


0 


33 


33- 


0 


72 


72 


0 


24 


. 40 


0 


64 


64 


0 


52 


'52 


0 


24 


23 


0 


47 


47 


0 


750 


380. 


75 


550 


120 


0 


670 


340 


67 


110 


85 , 


2.5 




5.5 


.0 


96 


76 


2.3 



3,000 
*^,40b 
1,700 
6.0 
120 



2,800 


110 


11,000 


0 


11,000 


2,700 


2,500^^ 


1,700 


5,200 


2,100 


.0 


7,300 


5,800 


1,600 


.800 


530 


2,600 


3.3 


3,100 


uoo 


720 


0 


0 


5.4 


0 


5.4 


5.3 


0 


0 


lio- 


36 


>o 


140 


lip 


0 



36 





|,100 


1,500 


1,800 


0 


3,200 


1,600 


24 


1,300 


1,600 


0 * 


2,900 


1,400 


21 


New York 


83 


21 


15 


0 


36 


35 


0 


' 19 


13 


0 


32 


32 


0* 






jy 


JO 


A 
U 


07 


♦ Q7 


A 
U 




'XA 


A 
U 


o/ 


fi7 


U 




130 


54 


130 


0 


180 


170 


18 


48 


120 


0 


160 


150 


16 




41 


6.2 


14 


0 


20 


18 


0 


. 5.5 


13 . 


0 


- ,18 


16 


0 


Oklahoma 


1,000 


1,100 


180 


0 


1,300 


910 


16 


1,000 


160 


0 


1,200 


820 


14" 




2,100 


' 1,000 


5,700 


4.0 


6,700 


3,400 


1,900 


920 


5,100 


,3.6 


6,000 


3,000 


1,700 


Pe nxuv Iva hIa 








A 

V 




jy 


A 

V 


' 6 1 


7R 


A 
U 


34- 


31 


A 
U 




3.8, 


.5 


4.7 


0 


5,2 


5,2 


0 


.4 


4,2 


0' 


4.6 


'4.6 


. 0 




42 


10 


22 


0 


32 


32 


0 


8.9 


20 


^ 0 


29 


29 . 


0 




200 


55 


323 


0 


370 


200 


160 


49 


280 


0 


330 


180 


150 




19 


3.6 


6,1 


0 


9.7 


9.0 


.7 


3.3 


5.3 


0 


8.6 


8.1 


. .7. 


Texas 


8 600 








13 000 


12 OOO 


4R0 


9 400 


2 300 




1 7 oon 


1 1 000 


430 


Utah 


ijpo 




3,300 


1,0 


3,900 


2,400 


430. 


480 


3,000 


.9 


3,500 


2,200 


390 




?.3 


.4 


2.0 


0 


2.4 


* 2.4 


0 


.4 


1,8 


0 


2.2 


2.2 


0 




44 


4.2 


18 


0 


22 


13 


3.4 


3.7 


16 


0 




12 


3,0 




1,600 


260 


5,900 


0 


6,200 


2,500 


1,200 


230 


5,300 


0 


5,500 


2,200 


1,000 






A 
U 


1 A 


A 
\f 


1 A 


1 A 


A 
U 


A 
U 




A 
U 


1 •> 


- 1 7 


A 
VI 




130 


57 


22 


0 


79 


62 


0 


51 


20 


0 


71 


56 


0 , 


Wyoming 


• 1,700 


300 


7,300 


0 


7,600 


2,200 


-1,800 


270 ' 


6,500 


0 


6,800 


'2,000 


1,600-^ 


&'i%uivi ui v«utuiiiuia • « . 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 

u 


• U 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 


A 

u 




A 

vl 


Puerto Rico- 




























Virgin Islands 


66 


100 


160 


0 


260 


160 


60 


89 


140 


(T 


230 


140 


• ' 54 r 


• United States* . . . 


54,000 


^3,000 


94,000 


410 


160,000 


89,000 


25,000 


57,000 


84,000 


360 


140,000 , 


80,000 


23,000 



' Including Puerto Rico and Viifin Islands. 
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Table 8. SeiJ-suppited industrial water use, in million gallons per day, by States, 1975 
[Partial figures may not add to totals bccaii^s'lSrindcpcndcnt rounding) 



Thermoelectric power (electric utility) use 



Othdr industrial uses 



All 

industiiil uses 



State 



Water withdrawn 



Fresh 

ground. 

water 



Surface water 



Total 
fresh- 



Water 
consumed 



Water withdrawn 



Ground water Surface water 



Fresh Saline water Fresh Saline Fresh 



Saline Fresh Saline 



Alabama 2.2 

Alaska. 3^.2 

Anzona . . 33 

Arkansas . 2.0 

CalifomiaJL • - . 38Q^ 

Colorado 32 

Connecticut ... .3 

Delaware, 27 

Florida '61 

Georgia 15 

Hawaii 142 

Idaho '7.0 

Illinois . 7.7 

Indiana 1.5 

Iowa. ...... 2.0 

Kansas 42 

Kentucky |.8 

Louisiana . . 37 

Maine - |.o 

Matyland .... | 0 

Massachusetts. . 0 

Michigan ... 0 

Minnesota 33 

Mississippi ... 13 

Missouri .... 7.3 



Montana. . . . 
Nebraska 
VNevada ... 
New 

Hampshire 
New Jersey. . . 



0 
270 
7.9 

0 

1.2 



6,900 
18 
110 
1.700 
IJOO 

100 

720 
0 

1,600 
3,500 

32 
0 

9,100 
7,300 
2.700 

250 
2,300 
5,400 
23 

420 

880 
2,000 
2.800 

120 
3.000 

160 
620 

' 87 

74 
890 



no 

1.0 

0 

0 

9,200 
0 

1,200 
1,400 
11,000 7 
510 

980 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

600 
5,200. 

6,400 
0 
0 
540 
0 

0 
0 
0 



620 
3,400 



6,900 
21 
140 
1,700 
1,500 

130 
720 
27 
1,700 
3,500 

170 
7.0 
9,100 
7,300 
2.700 

300 
2,300 
5,500 
24 
420 

880 
12,000 
2,800 
130 
3,000 

\ 160 
^ 890 
95 

74 
890 





0.2 




5.0 


1,200 


1.0 


0 




0 


90 


41 




190 


. 0 


18 


3.0 


0 


340 


0 


270 


32 


60 


390 


240 


41 


12 


0 


58 


7.3 


130 


4.7 


0 


31 


1.0 


290 


• 0 


0 


24 ' 


0 


110 


36 


91 


780 


48 


160 


42 


0 


550 


0 


570 


0 


0 






97 


15 


94 


1.8 


0 


1,900 


0 


120 


5.0 


0' 


240 


31 • 


1,400 


65 


0 


140 


2.5 


3,100 


15 


0 


180 


.* 0 


130 


35 . 


0 


130 


0 


39 


45 


0 


75 


0 


, 200 


300 


1.7 


440 


36 


3,000 


0 


0 


12 


0 


420 


2.0 


»\ 


32 


0 


310 


0 


0 


140 


' .0 


390 


0 


0 


60 


400 


1,500 


58 


0 


220 


Ox. 


380 


8.0 


9.0 


330 


0 


190 


29 


0 


170 


0 


70 


.3 


0 


26 


0 


85^ 


8.4 


0 


84 


0 


.8 


22 


0 


55 


13 


58 


0 


0 


13 


0 


200 


.8 


1.7 


202 


0 


470 



96 
0 
0 
0 

500 

9.4 
1.0 
370 

15 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
260 

9.4 
720 

160 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

150 

;*> 

0 
0 
0 

0 

7.7 



0 

430 



Rc- 
' claimed 
sewage 



!1 water 



Water 
consumed 



Water 
withdrawn 



Freslf Saline . Fresh Saline 



Fresh Saline 



Fresh- 

■ water 
con- 
sumed 



0 


1,400 


100 


83 


6.0 


0 


90 


0 


0 


0 


0 


210 


0 


170 


0 


0 


610 


0 


240 . 


0 


L7 


430;; 


740 


170 


36 


0 


190^' 


•17 


'47 


3.5 


0 


320 


2.0 


12 


11 


0 


130 


370 


5.4 


0 


0 


940 


6> 


250 ' 


il 


0 


1,100 


11 


79 


0 



190 
2,000 
1,600 
3,300 

310 

170 
280 
^,500 
430 
490 

520 
1,500 
-600 
510 
240 

110 
85 
120 

'210 

670 



15 

0 
31 

2.5 

. 0 

0 

0 • 
300 

9.4 
720 

160 
400 

0 

0 

0 

0. 
0 
13 

0 

430 



4.0 

150 
80 
130 
6.0 

59 
29 
590 

6.0 
35 

34 
96 
42 

72 
-5i0 

11 
4.2 
49* 

11 

77 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
49 
0 

6.0 

16 
120* 
0 
0 
0 

0 ' 
0 
11 

0 
13 



8,300 
110 
350 
2,300 
1,900 

320 
1,000 
160 
2,600 
'4,700 

360 
2,000 
11,000 
11.000 
3,000 

460 
2,600 
8,900 
460 
910 

1,400 
13,000 
3,400 
640 
3i200 

270 
970 
220 

.280 
1,600 



210 


110 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


210- 


0 


240 


9,900 


210 


17 




1,200 


16 J 


1,800 


5.4 


1 1 ,wo^ 


290 


52ff^ 


120 


■ 990 


4.0 


0 


160 


• 31 


85' 


2.5 


200 


0 


21 


0 


95 


0 


74 


300 


890 


610 


6.0 


6,000 


37 


6,500 


34 


400 


96 


0 


100 


540 


80 


0 


^34 


0 - 


12 


0^ 


13 


13 


71 


620 


11 


3,800 


78 




40 



New Mexico . 
New York. . . 
North ^ 

Caiolin'a . . 
• North Dakota 
OKio 



Oklahoma . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 
South 
Carolina . . 

^South Dakota 
Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah .... 
Vermont . 



Virginia 

Washington. . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . . 
Wyoming . . 

District of 
Columbia . 

Puerto Rico- 
Virgin 
islands . . . 



22 0 
7,200 12,000 



.U 3,500 
.3 ' 620 
23 12,000 

1.4 .480 
0 V 22 
3.8 11,000 



.1 5,000 



950 
0 
0 

0 
0 
160 
330 



1.0 
0 
38 
0 
0 



5.4' 0 
5,800 0 
8,900 2,800 
15 0 
250 0 



0.9 3,400 2,500 



0 
0 
0 

1.1 



7.0 
5,400 
2,200 
180 



130 



41 


33 


0 


65 


10 


7.0 


0 


0 


72 


7,400 


15 


25 


130 


3.4 


1 400 


35 


0' 


1,600 


3,500 


45 


20 


250 


0 


500 


0 


0 


740 


620 


19 


0 


3.1 


2.7 


8.1 


0 ' 


0 


11 


12,000 


78 


0 


500 


0 


1,900 


0 


6 


2,400 


180 , 


53 


0 


58 


140 


270 


0 


0 


330 


22 


0 


0 


80 




420 


0 


0 


500 


1 1,000 


230 


10" 


350 


0 


4 400 


43 


0 


4,700 


0 


0 


0 


7.8 




',22 


0 ■ 


0 


30 


5»000 


59 


.2 


54 


0 


300 


32 


(h 


350 


* 6.4 


3.3 


0 


18 


4.5 


6.6 


0 


0 


24 


5,800 


50 


0 


150 


0 


1,200 


0 


0 


1^00 


8,900 


•390 


28 


420 


0 


450 


2,400 


9.0 


880 


15 


8 


0 


65 


4.0 


120 


49 


0 


190 


250 


94 


0 


, 5.2 


0 


9.6 


0 


0 


15 


3,400 


0 


0 


42 


0 


840 


70 


0 


880 


7.0 


7.0 


0 


130 


0 


710 


41 


0 


840 


5,400 


1.2 


0 , 


26 


^0 


630 


0 


0 > 


660 


2,200 


30 


0 , 


92 


\ 0 


220 


0 


0 


310 


180 


24 


0 


120 


24 


25 


0 


. 0 


140 



130 2.0' 0 



.8 0 



0 3,300 • 0 5.0 2.0 33 



98 200 



1.4 



10 


52y 


^5.3 


110 


10 


85 


38 


I4€r 


2.3 


9,000 


12,000 


150 


0 


72 


0 


4,300 


950 


120 ' 


2.9 


5.0 


.8 


630 


2.9 


, 24 


0. 


72 


0 


^ 15,000 


0 


150 


140 


94 


140 


aio 


140 


150 


0 


20 


0 


520 


0 


20 


43 


340 


4.0 


*1 6,000 


.200 


570 


.3 


3.0 


0 


30 


, 330 


3.0 


32 


33 


0 


5,300 


41 


92 


4.f 


Z5 


.5 


31 


4.7 


5.8 


0 


120 


0 


7,100 


0 


170 


2,400 


380 


0 


9,800 


5.100 


770 


53 


43 


40 ^ 


200 


53 


51 


0 


1.8 


0 


260 


0 


96 


♦70 


8.4 


0 


4300 


2,600 


8.4 


41 


130 


6.0 


850 


41 


130 


0 


57 


0 


6,000 


0 


58 


U 


i 1 


U 


2,5 UU 


U 


61 


24 


9.8 


0 


330 


24 


34 


0 


.3 


0 


1^0 


,0 


Z3 


200 


37 


5.4 


130 


3,500' 


42 


6,400 


4,200 


490 


170,000 


70,000 


6,100 



United 
States^ 



1,400 130,000 64,000 130,000 1,900 260 9,600 980 29,000 5,400 



' Including Puerto Rico and Virgm Islands. 



41 , 



State 



Table 9. — Water used for electric utility generation of thermoelectric power, in mUUon gallons per day, by States, 1975 
(Partial Hguics may not add to totals because of independent rounding) 



Condenser and reactor cooling 



Other thermoelectric uses 



Self-supplied 



Fresh 
ground . 
watfer Fresh 



Alabama 0 

Alaaka 2.2^ 

Arizona 33 

Arkansas ^ 2.0 

California 380 

* Colorado 32 

Connecticut 0 

Delaware 27 

' Florida 52 

Georgia ^ 0 

'*^Hawaii 140 , 

Idaho 6.8 

Illinois - .7 

Indiana 1.2 

Iowa , 2.0 

Kansas 42 

. Kentucky ' 0 

Louisiana 0 

Maine^ i» * o 

Maryland 0 

Massachusetts o 

Michigan 0 

Minnesota ... 32 

Mississippi ^ 11 

Missouri 7.3 

Montana 0 

Nebraska 270 

Nevada 5.9 

New Hampshire 0 

New Jersey 0 



Surface water 



Saline 



6,600 
18 
110 
1,700 
1,100 

100 
720 
0 

1,600 
3,500 

32 
0 

8,800 
7.200 
2,600 

250 
2,200 
^,300 
22 

410-^ 

880 
12,OO0 
2,700 

120 
3,000 

160 
620 

87 

74 
880 



Public 
supplies 



Self- 
supplied 

and 
, public 
supplies 



Self-supplied 



Fresh 

ground 

water Fre^^ 



Surface water 



Public 
siH>pIies 



Saline 



SeU^ 
supplied 

and 
^ public 
supplies 



Water 
consumed 



Fresh 



Saline 



100 


0 


6,800 


2.2 


250 


2.1 


' 0.1 


250 


25 


0.2 


1.0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.0 


e 


0 


0 


140 


0 


0 


0 


^ / 


^ 0 


41 


0 


0 


0 


1,700 


0 


0 


0. 


^ ( 


0 


3.0 


0 


9,200 


0 


11,000 


^ 0 


0 


0' 


' [ 


0 


32 


60 


\ 0 


0 


130 


0 


.1 


0 


.1 


.2 


12 


0 


1,200 


.1 


1,900. , 


.3 


3.7 


' 3.7 


hO 


8.7 


4.7 


0 


1^400 


0 


1^00 [ 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


11,000 


1.5 


13,000 


d.5 


2.3 


0 


1.6 


12 


36 


91 


310 


0 


4,000 - 


15 


' 74 


-1.5 


, 0 


90 


42 


. 0 


980 


• 0 


1,200 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.8 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


.2 


1.8 


0 


t A 


1.0 


8,800 


7.0 


320 


0 


3.0 


320 


5.0 


0 


A 


1.0 


7,200 


.4 


' 110 


0 


0 


MO 


65 


0 


A 
U 


1 A 

14 


2,700 


0 


81 


0 


.3 


82 


15 


0 


0 


0 


300 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35 


0 


• 0 


^ 0 


2,200 


1.8^ 


90 


0 


14 


110 


45 


0 


0 




5,300 


37 


120 


0 


0 


150 


300 


^1.7 


600 


0 


620 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


1.0 


3.0 


0 , 


0 \ 


5,200 


0 


5,600 


AO 


10 


0 


0 


11 


2.0 


18 ) 


6,400 


0 


7,200 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


12,000 


0 


58 


0 


n 
w 


58 


0 ^ 


0 


0 


15 


2,800 


' .7 


57 


0 


.3 


58 


58 . 


6 


540 


0 


660 


2.0 


0 


0 


0 


2.0 ] 


1 8.0 


9.0 


0 


0 


3,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' 29 , 


0 


0 


. 0 


160 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0^ 


.3 


0 - 


0 


84 


970 


0< 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8.4 


0 


0 


0 ' 


93 


2.0 


0 


0 


.3 


2.3 


22 


0 


620 


0 


700 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3,400 


0 


4,300 


1.2 


3.2 


33 


5.1 


43 




1.7 



44 



New Mexico 19 22 

New York 0 6,800 

North Carolina ^ 0 3,500 

North Dakota .3 620 

Ohio 17 12.000 

Oklahoma../. 1.0 180 

Oregon > 0 22 

PennsyWania •fs.* 1-3 11,000 

Rhode Island ^S.'^ 0 0 

South Carolina 0 4,900 

South Dakota .8 5.3 

Tennessee 0 5,800 

Texas 37 8,900 

Utah 0 15 

Vermont 0 \220 

Virginia 0 3,400 

Washington 0 7.0 

West Virginia 0 5,200 

Wisconsin Q 2,200 

Wyoming ^. . .'. . .4 180 

District of * 

Columbia 0 130 

Puerto Rico- 

Virgin Islands 0 0 

United States* 1;100 130,000 

* Including Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands.^ 



0 


0 


41 


0 ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 - 


33 ^ 


0 


12,000 


36 


19,000 


190 " 


370 


0 


6.0 


570 ^ 


15 


24 


950 


0 *^ 


4,500 


,1 


36 


0 


0 


JO 






0 


' 0 


620 


0 , 


0 


0 


0 


f 0 


^ 19 


0 


0 


42 


12,000 


5.9 


130 


0 


1.3 


140 


78 


0 


0 


0 


180 


t) 


1.4 


0 


• .4 


1.8 


'^3 


0 


0 


0 


• 22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


160 


0 


11,000 


2.5 


96 


0 


0 


TO 




1 t\ 


330 


0 


330 


0. 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8.3 


0 


4,900 


.1 


40 


.4 


0 


41 


. 59 


.2 


0 


.2 


6.3 


.2 


.1' 


• 0 


0 , 


.3 


. 3.3 


0 


JO 


0 


5,800 


0 


0 «>• 


0 


0 ' 


0 • 


50 


0 


2,800 


4.9 


12,000 


1.3 


2.8 


3 


1 

. 1 


•t. J 






0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8.0 


0 


0 


0 


420 


0 


22 


0 


• 0 


22 


94 


0 


2,500 


0 


5,900^ 


.9 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7^0 


0 


0 


" o' 


0 


0 


• 7.0 


0 


0 


0 


5,200 


0 


140 


0 


0 


140 


1.2 


0 


0 . 


0 


2,200 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


" 30 


0 


0 


0 


180 


.7 


4.9 V 


0 


0 


5.6 


24 


0 


0 


»r 


. ^ 130 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 ft 


n 
U 


3,300 




3,300 


0 


> 0 


> 


0 


0 


-5.0 


2.0 


64,000 


200 


190,000 


290 


. 2,000 


41 


35 . 


2.4*00 


1,900 


260 



' o 45 

ERIC 



46 



f 



Table 1 0. — Summary of water withdrawn, except for hydroelectric power, in million gallons per day, by States, 1975 ^ 
[Partial figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding*] 



State 



'Popu* 
lilion 
(thou- 
sands) 



Fresh- 






Water withdrawn including irrigation conveyance losses 








water 
























per 


Ground water 


Surface water 


ive- 


All sources 




Convey- 


capita 




















' ance 


uae # 






r resn 




J. 


Fresh 


ciainieo 


FresI? 






losses 


(gpd) 


^resh 


Saline 


and 


Fresh 


Saline 


and 


Sewage 


Saline ^ 


and" 










saline 






saline 








saline 












Q £AA 


200 


8,800 


0 


.8,900 


' 210 


9,100 


0 


'500 


AA 


A 

u 


A A 

44 


* 160 


♦ 

1.0 


160 


A 


200 


1.0 


200 


0 


3,500 






A QAA 


3,000 


0 


3,000 




7,800 


0 


7 800 




2,400 


2,600 


0 


2,600 


2,500 


0 


2,500 


X 


5,100 


0 


5^100 


170 


1,900 


19,000 


240 


19,000 


21,000 


9,700 


31,000 


1 **A \ 


V 41,000 


9,900 


51,000 


5,300- 


4,000 




7.3 


2,700 


7,300 


9.4 


7,300 


80 


K),000 


17 


10,000 


1,000 


*460 


\l\J 


1.0 


120 


1,300 


1,200 


2,500 


U 


1,400 


1,200 


2,700 


0 


450 


1 1 A 
1 lU 


0 


110 


150 


1,800 


1,900 


0 


260 


1,800 






810 


3,300 


48 


3,300 


3,600 


11,000 


15,000^ 


0 


6,900 


11,000 


18,000 


220 


1,100 


810 


0 


810 


4,600 


520 


5,100i 


0 


5,400 


520 


5,900 


* 0 


1,900 


QCA 


15 


870 


650 


980 


1,600 


0 


1,500 


990 


2,500 


450 


21,000 


5,dLK} 


0 


5,600 


12,000 


0 


12,000 


5.6 


17,000 


0 


17,000 


4,300 


1,200 


1 AAA 


31 


1,100 


12,000 


0 


12,000 


0 


13,000 


31 




A 


2,100 


530 


2.5^ 


530 


11,000 


0 


11,000 


0 


11,000 


2.5 


11,000 


0 


1,200 


560 


0 ^ 


560 


3,000 


0 


3,000 


0 


3,500 


0 


3,500 


0 


2,500 




A 
U 


C AAA 


O 1 A 

olU 


0 


810 


0 


5,800 


0 


5,800 


110 


860 


150 


0 

\J 






A 


2,800 


A 


2,900 


. 0 


2,900 


0 


3,000 


1,500 


JD 






zou 


1 A AAA 


A 
U 


11,000 


300 




iC 1 A 


.. •550 


' 47 


0 


47 


i»540 


610 


1,200 


A 
\J 


590 


610 


1,200 


0 


360 


140 


0 


140 


4,200 


6,000 


7,100 


1 sn 


1,500 


6,000 • 


7,400- 


^ 0. 




350 


0 


350 


1,900 


6,500 


8,400 


0 


2,200 


6,500 


8,800 


0 


1 f,(\(\ 

1,DUU 


500 


400 


900 


14,000 


0 


14,000 


0 


15iOOO 


400 


15,000 


0 


1,000 


610 


0 


610 


3,400 


0 


3,400 


0 


4,000 


0 


4,000 


0 


680 


1,100 


0 


1,100 


470 


540 


1,000 


0 


1,600 


540 


2,100 


67 


860 


470 


0 


470 


3,600 


0 


3,600 


0 


4,100 


0 


4,100 


2.3 


17,000 


220 


0 


220 


11,Q00 


0 


ll^OOO 


0 


12,000 / 0 


12,000 


2,500 


5,700 


5,900 


0 


5,900 


2,800 


0 


2,B00 


0 


. 8,700 


0 


8,700 


1,600 


5,800 


6ro 


13 


690 


2,800 


0 


2,800 


11 


, 3,500 


13 


3,500 


720 


460 


59 


6 


59 


320 


620 


940 


0 


380 


620 


1,000 


0 


• 370 


790' 


0 


790 


2,000 


3,800 


5,800 


0 


2,800 


3,800 


6,600 


0 



Fresh- 
water 
con- 
sumed 



O 



Alabama 3,577 

Alaska 40< 

Arizona 2,245 

Arkansas . 2,116 

California 21,113 

Colorado 2,534 

Connecticut 3,111 

Delaware 575 

Florida 8,485 

Georgia 5,023 

Hawaii 809 

Idaho 824 

Illinois 10,692 

Indiana 5,367 

Iowa .\ 2,824 

Kansas 2,319 

Kentucky 3,391 

Louisiana 3,790 

Maine 1,059 

Maryland 4,106 

Massachusetts 5,785 

Michigan 9,141 

Minnesota 3,890 

Mississippi 2,315 

Missouri 4,806 

Montana 694 

Nebraska 1,528 

Nevada 610 

New Hampshire 826 

New Jersey 7,436 



260 
5.6 
5,900 
2,200 
23,000 

5,300 
160. 
39 

2,300 
390 

560 
4,900 
200 
370 
220 

4,100 

180 
3,200 
41 

110 

110 
310 
270 
530 
400 

2,800 
6,000 
1,600 
21 
440 



4J 



New Mexico 1,147 

New York 19,530 

North Carolina 5,367 

North DakoU 617 

Ohio 10,751 

(Mdahoma 3,260 

Oregon 2,091 

Pennsylvania 11,828 

fchodc Island 930 

South Carolina 2,818 

South Dakota .J. 680 

Tennessee ..A. 4,170 

Texas... 12,236 

Utah 1,197 

Vermont 476 

Virginia ^ 4,920 

Washington 3,497 

West Virginia j,800 

Wisconsin ' 4,418 

Wyoming 414 

District of Columbia 716 

Puerto Rico- Virgin Islands' 3,220 

/ * ^ 

United States' 217,482 



2,800 
610 
940 
1,400 
. lAOO 

650 
3,300 
1,500 

160 
2,100 

800 
1,800 
1,900 
3,400 

700 

990 
2,100 
3,400 

710 
17,000 

400 
*210 



1,600 
1,000 
540 
100 
1,100 

1,200 
1,200 
880 

. 27 
200 

220 
370 
11,000 
790 
43 

210 
670 
80 
460 
420 



.8 



180 



. 10 
3.4 
0 

2.7 
0 

140 
0 

^ 0 

.3 

0 

4.5 
0 
,0 
4.0 
0 

0 

0 
, 0 
' 0 
24 

. 0 
0 



540 ' 
110 
1,100 

1,400 
1,200 

880 
28 

200 

220 

. 370 

wfm 

790 
" 43 ' 

210 
670 
80 
460 
.440 

.8 

180 



1,600 0 
11,000 12,000 



4,500 
780 
15,000 

880 
5,700 
17,000 

120 
5,600 

330 
»7,300 
15,000 
3,300 

29p 

4,600 
6,500 
6,100 
2,700 
6,800 

280 
500 



950 
0 
0 

0 
0 
200 
330 
41 

0 

. 9 
5,100 

49 

0 

2,600 
41 

0 
0 

0. 

0 

3,500 



1,600 
23,000 
5,500 
, 780 
15,000 

• 880 
5,700 

17,000 
460 

'5,600 

330 
.7,300 
18,000 
/ 3,300 

290 

' 7,200 
6,500 
6,100 
2,700 
6,800 

280 
4,000 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

3.6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
62 



3,200 10 
12,000 Y!2,000 

5,fOO' 950 

880 2.7 
16,000 0 



2,100 
6,9<to 
18,00(r\ 
150. 
5,860 

540 
7,600 * 
23,000 
4,000 

' 330 

' 4,900 
' 7,200 

6,200 

3,200 

7,200 

290 
680 



140 
0 
200 
•330 
41 

4.5' 
0 

5,100 
53 
0 

2,600 
41 
0 
0 
'24 

0 

3,500 



3,200 
24,000 

6,000 
880 
16,000 

2,300 
6^00 
18»000 
480 
5,800 

550 
7,600 
29,000 
4,100 

330 

7,5()0 
7,200 
6,200 
3,200 
7,200 

290 
4,100 



21 
0 
0 

16 
0 

14 

1,700 
0 

,0 
0 

150 



1,600 
740 
490 

'240 
510 

1,200 
3,200 

830 
14 

280 



.6 



300 
270 
430 13,000 
390 2,400 
0 110 



3.0 
1,000 
0 
0 

1,600 

0 
54 



71 
2,500 

66 
240 
2,100 

18 
240 



1,600 82,000 980 83,000 2j60,000 69,000 330,000 530 350,000 70,000 420,000 23,000 96,000 



' Preliminary data subject to revision. 
'Including Puerto Rico and Vbgii^blands. 
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Table II. — Water used for hydroelectric power/by States, 1975 



State 



1,000 
acre-feet 
per year 



State 



Mgd 



1,000 
acre*fcet 
per year 



State 



Mgd:{ 



I ' 

1,000 J 
acre-feet 
per year 





160,000 




910 


Arizona 


20,000 




52,000 


' California 


81,000 


Colorado 


4,200 


Connecticut 


6,300 


Delaware 


0 




10,000 


Georgia 


56,000 


Hawaii 


200 




92,000 


Illinois . . .* 


16,000 


Indiana 


25,000 ' 




28,000 


Kansas 


520 


Kentucky 


140,000 




4,500 


' Including Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 



180,000 Maine 75,000 84,000 

1,000 Maryland 19,000 21,000 

23,000 Massachusetts ...... 17,000 19,000 

59,000 Michigan 65,000 73,000 

91,000 Minnesota...* 10,000 12,000 

4,700 Mississippi 0 0 

7,000 Missouri 7,300 8,200 

0 Montana . . : 69,000 77,000 

12,000 Nebraska 8,000 • 8,900 

62,000 Nevada 4,600 5,100 

200 New Hampshire 26,000 29,000 

100,000 New Jersey 0 0 

1«,000 New Mexico 430 » 480 

28,000 New York 310,000 . 340,000 

32,000 North Carolina 62,000 69,000 

' 590 North Dakota 14,000 16,000 

150,000 Ohio 370 420 

5,400 Oklahoma 60,000 j67,000 



Oregon f 490,000 

Pennsytvania 80,000 

Rhode Island 54 

South Carolina > 0 

South Dakota 69,000^ 

Tennessee . . 190, 

Texas 14,000 

Utah 2,100 

Vermont 14,000 s., 

Virginia 27,000 _ 

Washington 900,000 

West Virginia 253)00 

Wisconsin 71,000 

Wyoming 6,900 

District of Columbia .... 8.0 
Puerto Rico-** 

Virgin Islands 300 



United States' 



550^000 
90,000 
60 
0 

77,000 

210,000 
15,000, 
2,300 
: 16,000 ' 
i 30,000 

1,000,000 
^'28,000 ' 
79,000 
7,700 
9.0 

. 340 



3,300,000 



3,700,000 
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Table 12.- — Water used for public supplies, by regions, 1975 
(Partial figures may not add to totah because of independent rounding] 



/ 

Water (Resources Council 
region 



New England 

Mid>Atlantic 

South AtlantioOulf . . 

Great Lakes 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Upper Mississippi 

Lower Mississippi 

SourisrRed-Rainy .... 
Missoun Basin" 

Arkansas-White-Red . . 

Texas<5ulf 

Rio Grande 

Upper Colorado 

Lower Colorado 

<ireat Basin 

Pacific Northwest ... . 

California 

Alaska , 

Hawaii^ 

Caribbean 

United States' . . 





Population served 






Water withdrawn 




Water delivered , • 




4 


Ground 
water 
(thousands) 


Surface 
water 
(thousands) 


All water 
(thousands) 


Ground 
water 
(tngd) 


Surface 
water 
(mgd) 


All u/!it#»r 

(mgd) 


Per ci^>ita 
(gpd) 


Industrial and 
commercial 
uses 
(ipgd) 


Domestic 
uM and 
losses* 
'(mgd) 


Freshwater 
consumed 
(mgd) 




2.460 
8.670 
9.610 
3.130 
4.920 


7.600 
26.100 

8.380 
14.900 
10.500 


10.000 
34.800 
18.000 
18.000 
15.400 


280 
1.300 
1.500 
460 
700 


1.100 
.4.000 
1.700 
2.700 
1.500 


1.400 

5.300. 
1 inn 

3.i()b 

2.200 


139 
153 
173 
175 


570 
1.700 

I.IUU^ 
^^<?00 
640 


830 
3.700 
2(000 
1.800 
1.600 


180 
760 
930 
, 410 
240 


• 


'562 
7.220 
3.740 
177 
2^760 


1.810 
9.350 . 
1.560 
190 
4.000 


2.370 
16.600 
5.300 ^ 

366 
6.760 


79 
1.200 
470 

27 
490 


250 
1.800 

26 ; 
720 


330 
2.900 

48 1 
>i 1.200 1 


/ ^39 
/ 177 
f 141 
130 
• 180 


120 
860 
150 

6.4 
340 


210 
2.100 
. 590 
41 

870 


40 
170 
310 

20 
290 




2.450 
3.780 
1.040 
78 
994 


3.450 
4,460 
433 
230 
1.240 


5.900 
8.240 
1.470 

309 ' 
2.230 


370 
670 
280 
26 
320 


570 
690 
74 

J i 

190 


930 
1.400 

350 

11 

510 


158 
165 
238 
248 
230 


270^ V 
430^ 

97 

10 

97 


670 
930 
250 
67 
420 


330 
560 
190 
- 26 
240 




625 
2.680 
8.560 
99 
767 
408 


579 
2.140 
11.300 
85 
42 
1»920 


1.200 
4.810 
19.900 
- 184 
808 
2.320 


190 
458 
k700 

35 
170 

59 


190 
710 
2.000 
46 
11 
230 


>580 
1.200 
3.700 
81 
180 
. 290 


. 316 
242 
185 
442 ^ 
228 ' 
125 


48 
440 

730 

1.0 
36 
18 


330 
720 

3.000 

80 ; 

150 * 

270 ^ 


140 ^. 
910 \ 
1.500 J 
4.1 

55 ' 
42 ' 


1 


64.700 


110,000 


175.000 


11.000 


19.000 


29.000 


168 


9.100 


20.000 


6.700 





' Includes public use. 

' Including Caribbean region. 
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Table 1 3. — Water for rural use, in million gallons per day, by regional 975 
[Partial figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding) 



Water Resources Council 
region 



Domestic use 



. Livestock use 



Domestic and livestock uses 



Withdrawn 



Fresh- 



Withdrawn 



' ^/^!! A Ground Surface AU 
consumed ^ 
water water water water water water 



Git>und Surface 



Fresh- 
water 
consumed 



Withdrawn , 



Ground 
water 



New England . . - . . . HO 

Mid-Atlantic . . . 380 

South Atlantic-Gulf 510 

Great Lakes 280 

Ohio 280 

Tennessee 42 

Upper Mississippi 190 

Lower Mississippi . . . 77 

Souiis-Red-Ramy 24 

Missoun Basin 1 30 

Arkansas-White- Red 100 

Texas<5ulf 100 

Rio Grande 25 

Upper Colorado 6.5 

Lower Colorado 36 

Great Basin 28 

Pacific Northwest *"^\220 

Cahfornia \20 

Alaska f ^6.2 

Hawaii : 3 

Caribbean 2.2 



2.0 
2.2 
2.1 
3.9 
25 

*0 
7.8 
.5 
.1 

14 

6.8 

0 

7 
1.2 
0 

.9 

34 
8.6 
3.0 
0 

18 



110 

380* 

510 

290 

300 

42 
200 

78 

24 
140 

110 
100 
26 

' 7.7 
36 

29 
260 
130 
9.2 
.3 

20 



36 
110 
340 

61 
140 

25 
48 
68 
11 

no 

100 
17 
3.1 
27 

5.7 
180 
•76 

.4 

:3 

4.3 



3.7 
68 
150 
60 ' 
78 

9.3 
200 

25 

13 
300 

86 
85 
18 
6.0 
32 

38 
28 
42 

0 

5.6 
1.4 



4.9 

27 * 
96 
25 
110 

28 
63 
23 
2.8 
180 

l40 
51 

20 ' ' 
9.3 

17_. . 

.9.6 
25 

58' 

' 0 

.1 
7.7 



8.6 
^5 
240 
84 

180 ' 

^38 
260 

48 

16 
480 

220 
140 

37 

15 

49 _ 

47 

53 
100 

' 0 
5.7 
9.1 



8.5 

76 
240 

78 
170 

32 
250 

47 

16 
440 

220 
140 

37 

14 

47 

20 
47 
54 
0 

5.2 
• 9.1 



110 
44p 

660 
340 
360 

51 
380 
100 

37 
430 

190 
190 

42 

12 

68 

66 

250 

160 
6.2 
5.9^ 
3.6 



Surface 
water 



6.9 
29 
98 
29 
130 

28 

7a 

. 23 

2.9 
190 

140 
51 
20 
10 
17 

10 
59 
67 
3.0 
.1 

26 



AU 
water 



120 
47a 
750 
370 
490 

79 
450 
130 

40 
620 

330 
240 

63 

23 

85 

76 
310 
230 
9.2 
6>0 
30 



Fresh- 
. water 
consumed 



44 

180 
560 
140 

300 

57 
300 
120 

27 
550 

310 
240 

54 

17 

74 

25 
220 
130 

.4 

5.5 
13 



Umted States* 



2,700 



130 



2,800 



1.400 



1,20a 



890 



2.100 



2.000 



3.900 



1.000 



4.900 



3.400 



* Includmg Caribbean region. 
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Table 14. — Water used for irrigation, by regions, 1975 
[Partial figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding] 



Total water withdrawn Total water withdrawn j(million 



Water Resources 
Council region 


Acres 
ungated 
(1,000 
acres) 




(1,000 acre-feet per year) 


Freshwater 
consumed 
(1,060 
ac-ft/yO 


Convey- 
ance loss 
(1,000 
ao-ft/yr) 




gallons per day) 




Freshwater 
comumed 
^ (mgd) 


Convey- 
ance 
loss • 
(mgd) 


Ground 
water 


Surface 
water 


Re- 
claimed 
sewage 


' All 
water 


Ground 
water 


• 

Surface 
water 


Re-, 
claimed 
sc^wage 


All 
wates 

L 


New England 


86 


1> 


50 


0 


64 


64 


0 


12 


45 


0 


57" 


57 


0 


Mid-Atlantic 


290 


,170 


95 


.2 


260 1 


220 


2.3 


150 


84 


.2 


230 


200 


2.0 


South Atlantic-Gulf' . . . 


2,700 


1,500 


1,900 


0 


3,400 ' 


1,600 


240 


1,300 


1,700 


0 


3,100 


1,500 


220 


Gr^at Lakes 


180 


48 


62 


0 


110 


100 


0 


44 


56 


0 


99 


^94 


0 




73 


12 


27' 


*0 


38 • 


36 


.2 


10 


24 


0 


34 


32 


.2 




24 


2.3 


5.8 


0 


8.1 


7.6 


.5 


2.2 


5.0 


0 


7.2 


6.9 


.5 


Upper Mississippi 


340 


120 


47 


0 


160 


150 


.1 


100 


42 


0 


150 


140 


A 


Lower Mississippi 


2,700 


3,700 


1,800 


0 


5,500 


.4,400 


940 


3,300 • 


1,600 


0 


4,900 


4,000 


840 


Souris-Red'Rainy 


41 


29 


18 


0 


. 46 


46 


.2. 


26 


16 


0 


' 42 


41 


.2 


Missoun Basin 


12,000 


9,800 


22,000 


90 


32,000 


15,000 


6,400 


8,800 


20,000 


80 


28,000 


14,000 


5,700 


Arkansas-White- Red . . . 


6,600^ 


8,900 


2,400 


2.6 


11,000 


9,000 


290 


8,000 


\ 

2,103 


2.4 


10,000 


8,000 


' 260 


Texas<julf .(.... 


5,300 


6,700 


1,100 


34 


7,900 


7,300 


170 


6,000 


1,000 


31 


7,100 


6,500 


i 150 




2,000 


2,100 


3,300 


22 


5,400 


3,540 


450 


1,900 


2,900 


20 


4,900 


3,200 


400 ' 


Upper Colorado 


1,300 




4,100 


0 


4,200 


1,700 


560 


60 


3;700 


0 


3,700 


1,500 


500 




1,500 


4,900 


3.500 


64* 


8,400 


6,400 


330 


4,400 


3,100 


. 58 


7,520 


5,700 


300 






1,2UU 


5,600 


' 5.2 


'6,800 


3,800 


1,200 


1,000 


5,000 


4.7 


6,000 


3,400 


1,000 


Pacific Northwest 


7,500 


5,100' 


26,000 


10 


31,000 


11,000 


8,200 


4,500 


24,000 


9.2 


28,000 - 


9,900 


7,400 




9,300 


19,000 


21,000 


180 


40,000 


24,000 


6,100 


17,000 


19,000 


160 


^ 35,000 


21,000 - 


15,500 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Hawaii 


140 


480 


580 


0 


1 JOO' 


560 


500 


430 


520 


0 


950 


500 


500 




66 


100 , 


160 


0 


260 


160 


60 


89 


140 


, 0 


230 


140 


54 


United States* . . . 


54.000 


63,000 


94,000 


410 


160,000 


89,000 


25,000 


57,000 


84,000 


360 


140,000 


80,000 ' 


23,000 



* Including Caribbean region. 
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Table 1 5. — Self-supplied industrial waterttse, in million gallons per day, by regions, 1 975 

. : : {Partial figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding) 

Thermoelectnc power (electnc utility) use Other industrial u^s 

Water Resources withdrawn ^ ^3ter withdrawn 

Council region "~ : ^ > : Water 

' ^o'und ' ^^--^ water Groundwater ^ Surface water All water 

— ^"^^ ^"^^ water p^esh Sali ne Fresh Saline Fresh Saline «wage ^^^^ 

New England.. 1.3 1,900 9,200 * 1,900 96 0 200 1.3 1,300 1 70 ' 0 1500 170 ^64 27 

Mid- Atlantic. . . 170 14,000 25,000 14,000 140 46 630 3.4 3,700 1,700 150 '4i500 1,700 340 25 

South Atlantic- , ' * * . 

' Gulf.: 91 18,000 14,000 18,000 210 120 1,900 53 2,600 150 0 4 500 210 540 17 

Great Lakes... 64 25,000 0 25,000 52 0 300 400 6,900 • 0 0 7*200 400 370 120 
32 27,000 0 27,000 280 0 740 20 5,200 0 0 ^ioOO 20 360 0 

Tennessee.... 0 8,700 0 8,700 59 0 140 0 1,500 0 Q 1600 'O 120 0 

Upper * 

Mississippi.. 34 13,000 0 13,000 96 0 690 15 1,100 0 0 1 800 15 98 0 

Lower ^ * 

■^Mississippi.. 27 6,000 0 6,000 290 1.7 950 34 3,300 260 0 4,200 300 810 47 

SoHris-Red* f 

0 190 0 190 1^2 0 1.9 1.3 30 0 0 32 1 3 4 7 2 

Missoun i . 

Basin 310 3,900 0 4,200 68 0 400 30 120 5.8 0 520 36 f2 3.7 

Arkansas-White- 

2,800 0 2,800 95 0^ 290 140 630 3.6 4 3 920 140 270 140 

Texas^Julf . . . . 32 7,600 2,800 7,600 380 28 340 .9 330 2,400 4.7 670 2 400 290 0 

Rio Grande... 22 5.2 0 28 20 0 83 9.4 8.9 0 0 92 ' 9.4 55 5 3 
Upper 

Colorado.:^ 0 160 0 160 60 - 0 28 5.1 63 0 0 90 5 1 27 4 

Lower - / * 

Colorado... 38 110 0 150 47 0 210 .2 '58 0 6.9 280 .2 190 0 

Great Basin.. 4.3 78 0 83 5.7 0 120 17 ,120 49 .8 250 66 63 51 
Pacific 

Northwest.. 7.0 29. 0 36 8.8 0 2,100 0 1,300 41 ' 0 3,400 41 310 6 0 

^^^^omi^ 380 1,100 * 9,200 1,500 32 60 390 240. 55 500 18 450 740 180 37* 

Alaska 2 2 18 ^ 4.0 21 1.0 0 0 0 90 0 0 90 0 0 0 

^.P^w^" >40 32 9^80 170 0 0 97 15 ^4 0 0 ' 190 15 40 0 

C^r\bbe^n 0 0 3,300 0 5.0 lo 33 0 98 200 0 - 130 -200 37 5.4 

United, ' • 

States' . 1,400 130,000 - 64,000 130,000 1,900 260 9,600 980 29,00 0 5,400 170 38,000 6,400 4,200 490 

• Including Caribbean region 



AU 

industrial uses 



Water 
withdrawn 



Fresh- 
water 
con- 
Fresh Saline sumed 



33^^ 



10,000 

15,000 

r 



230 
4,700 

3,800 
8,300 
120 

250 

430 



3,40a 41 

1,900 9,900 
110 KO 
360 990 

130 3,500 





160 


27,000 


470 


\A AHA 




400 


•420 


20 


640 


0 


180 


15 


190 


300 • 


1,100 


1.3 


5. 


36 


120 


140 


370 


5,100 


680 


9.4 


75 


5.1 


87 


.2 


240 


66 


69 



310 
210 
1.0 
fO 
42 



170,000 70,000 6,100 



\ Ttbk 16. — Water u$ed for ekctric umty generatk>n of thermoeUctric po\^r in miUk^ by regions, 1975 

(Ptrtial figuies may not add to totals becauie of independent rounding] 



Condenser and reactor cooling 



Water Resources Council 
region 



Self-supplied 



Fresh 

ground 

water Fresh 



Surface water 



Public 
supplies 



Saline 



New England 0 

Mid-Atlantic 27 

South Atlantic-Gulf 63 

Great Lakes 8.2 

Ohio 20 

Tennessee 0 

Upper Mississippi 28 

Lower Mississippi . 0, 

Souris-Red-Ra^y 0 

Missouri Basin 310 

Aikansas-White-Red 46 

Tcxa>Gulf 31 

Rio Grande 22 

Upper Colorado 0 

Lower Colorado 36 

Great Basm 4.3 

Pacific Northwest 6.8 

California .' . . . 380 

Alaska 2.2 

Hawaii ' 140 

Caribbean 0 

United Sutes* l.lOto 

^ Including Caribbean region. 



1,900 
14,000 
18,000 
25,000 
26,000 

8,600 
13,000 
5,900 
190 
3,900 

2,800 
7,600 
5.2 
160 
110 

78 
29 
1,100 
18 
32 
0 



9,200 
25,000, 
14,000 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2,800 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

9,200 
1.0 
980 
3,300 



0.1 
36 

1.5 
34 

9.8 

0 
30 

0 
'0 
85 

0 

4.9 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5.0 



Self, 
supplied' 
and 
public 
supplies 



11,000 
39,000 
31,000 
25,000 
26,000 

8,600 
13,000 
5,900 
190 
4,300 

2,800 
10,000 
27 
160 
150 

83 

36 
11,000 
22 
1,200 
3,300 



Other thermoelectric uses 



Self'Supplied 



Fresh 
ground 



Surface water 



Public 
supplies 



Self' 
supplied 
and 
public 



Water 
consumed 



130,000 64,000 



200 



190>000 



water 


Fresh 


Saline 




SUPI^S ' 


Fresh 


Saline 


1.3 


24 


3.7 


2.0 


31 


96 


0 


140 


300 


33 


9.3 


480 


140 


46 


28 


330 


4.0 


1.7 


360 


210 


120 


56 


300 


0 


3.1 


360 


52 


0 


13 


420 


0 


15 


450 


280 


0 


0 


74 


0 


0 


74 


.\ 
59i 


0 


6.5 


420 


0 


3.1 


430 


96 


0 


27 


120 


0 


0 


140 


290 


1.7 


0 


1.0 


0 


0 


1.0 


1.2 


0 


.9 


25 


0 


.1 


26 


68 

» 


0 


10 , 


1.7 


0 


.4 • 


12 


95 


0 




A. 3 




.1 


A A 

4.0 


380 


28 




0 


0 


0 


.2 


20 


0 


0 


2.1 


0 


0 


2.1 


60 


0 


2.0 


0 


0 


.3 / 


2.3 


47 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


5.7 


0 - 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


.2 


8.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 - 


0 


32 


60 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


u 


0 
0 


4.0 
0 


0 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5.0 


.2.0 


290 


2,000 


41 


35 


2,400 


1.900 


^60 



ERIC 



61 



62 



Tabl^ 1 7. — Summary of water withdrawn, except for hydroelectric power y in million gallons per day, by regions, 1975 
(Partial figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding] 



State 



Popu- 
lation 
(thou- 
sands) 



Fresh- 
water 

per 
capita 

use 
(gpd) 



Water withdrawn including inigation conveyance losses 



Ground water 



Surface water 



Fresh Saline 



Fresh 
and 
saline 



Fresh Saline 



Fresh 
and 
saline 



Re- 
claimed 
sewage 



New England 11,803 

Mid-Atlantic * 40,169 

South Atlantic-Gulf 26,405 

Great Lakes 22,311 

Ohio 21,131 

Tennessee 3,319 

Upper Mississippi 19,455 

Lower Mississippi 6,458 

So uris-Red- Rainy 681 

Missouri Basin . . . ^ 8,907 

Arkansas-White-Red 7,758 

Texas-Gulf 10,449 

Rio Grande 1,991 

Upper Colorado . * 449 

Lower Colorado 2,640 

Great Basin 1,434 

Pacific Northwest . ^ 6,572 

California 21,117 

Alaska ^ . . .' . 404 

Hawau /8o5^ 

Caribbean* 3,220 

United States' 217,482 



420 
620 
1,100 
1,600 
1,700 

3,200 
970 

2,500 
520 

3,900 

1,900 
1,600 
2,700 
9,000 
3,200 

4,800 
5,000 
2,000 
500 
1,5>00 



600 
2,700 
5,400 
1,200 
1,800 

270 
2,400 
4,800 
36 
10,000 

8,800 
7,200 
2,300 
130 
5,000 

1,400 
7,300 
19,000 
44 
850 
180 



1.3 
3.4 

53 
400 

20 

0 
15 
34 

1.2 

30 

140 

.9 
9.4 
5.1 

.2 

17 

0 

240 
' 0 
15 
0 



610 
2,700 
5,500 
1,600* 
1,900 

270 
2,400 
4,900 
87 
10,000 

9,000 
7,200 
2,300 
130 
5,000 

1,400 
7,300 
19,000 
44 
870 
180 



4,400 
22,000 
24,000 
35,000 
34,000 

10,000 
16,000 
11,000 
270 
25,000 

6,200 
9,700 
3,000 
3,900 
3,500 

5,400 
26,000 
22,000 
160 
650 
. 500 



9,300 
27,000 
14,000 
0 
0 

0 
0 

260 . 
0 

5.8 

- 3.6 
5,100 
0 
0 
0 

49 
41 

9,700 
1.0 
980 
3,500 



14,000 
49,000 
38,000 
35,000 
34,000 

10,000 
16,000 
11,000 
270 
25,000 

^ 6,200 
15,000 
3,000 
3,900 
3,500 

5,500 

26,oao 

32,000 
160 
1,600 
4,000 



0 

150 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
80 

6.5 
35 
20 

0 
64 

5.5 
9.2 
160 

0 
0 
0 



All SOI 



Fresh Saline 



Fresh 
and f 
saline 



Convey- 
- ance 
losses 



Fresh- 
water 

con- 
sumed 



5,000 
25,000 
29,000 
36,000 
36,000 

11,000 
19,000 
16,000 
350 
35,000 

15,000 
17,000 
5,400 • 
4,100 
8,500 

6,800 
33,000 
41,000 
200 

1,500 
. 680 



9,300 
27,QPO 
14,000 
400 
20 

0 
15 
300 

1.2 
36 

140 
5,100 
9.4 
5.1 
.2 

I 66 
41 
9,900 
1.0 
990 
3,500 



14,000 
52,000 
43,000 
36, boo 
36,000 

11,000 
19,000 
16,000 
360 
35,000 

15,000 
22,000 
5,400 
4,100- 
8,500 

6,900 
33,000 
51,000 
200 

2,500 
.4,100 



0 

2.1 
^20 
0 

.2 

.4 
.1 



840 

.2 

5,700 

260 
160 
400 
500 
SOO- 

1,000 
7,400 
5,500 
0 

450 
54 



440 
1,600 
3,700 
1,100 
1,200 

280 
800 
5,500 
94 
15,000 

9,000 
8,000 
3,500 
1,700 
6,300 

3,600 
11,000 
23,000 
5.6 
560 
240 



1,600 82,000 98 0 83,000 260,000 69,000 3 30,000 530 350,000 70,000 420,000 23,00 0 96,000 



* Preliniinary data subject to revision. 
' Includmg Caribbean region. , 



/ 



64 



i 



Water Resources Council 

^ region ^ 

New England 130,000 

Mid-Atlantic 220,000 

South Atlantic-Gulf . . 21 0,000 

Great Lakes 290,Oj)0 

Ohio 230,000 

Tennessee 240,000 

Upper Mississippi 1 10,000 

Lower Mississippi ... . 4,100 

' Including Caribbean region. 



Table 18. — Water used for hydroelect^ric power, by regions, 1975 



1,000 
^cre-feet 
per year 



Water Resources Council 
region 



Mgd 



1,000 
acre-feet 
per year 



Water Resources Council 
region 



150,000 
240,000 
230,000 
330,000 
250,000 

270,000 
130,000 
4;6(X) 



Souns-Red-Rainy . . . 


0 




150,000 


Arkansas^White-Rcd . . 


110,000 


Texas-Gulf 


18,00d 




1,200 


Upper Colorado 


13,000 


Lower Colorado 


24,000 



0 




170,000 


Pacific Northwest 


120,000 




20,000 




1,400 








15,000 




27,000 


United States* . . . 





1,000 


Mgd 


acre- feet 




per year 


3,800 


4,200 


1,500,000 


1,700,000 


74,000 


83,000 


910 


1,000 


200 


230 


300 


" 340 


3,300,000 


3,700,000 
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